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REFORM IN PRIMARY 
EDUCATION 



PREFACE 



My friend Professor Hagmann has ex- 
pressed a wish that I should introduce him 
to the English public ; and I now do so 
with very great pleasure, regretting only 
that the introducer is not a person of more 
importance, better able to secure for his 
interesting book the attention it deserves. 

p Dr. Hagmann is a Swiss and a Professor 
in the Canton School at St. Gall. For many 
years he has devoted his energies to teaching, 
and he possesses, what is to my mind the best 
qualification a teacher can possess, that of 
looking upon the pupils entrusted to him 
as so many intelligent beings, endowed with 
feelings, and not, as is often the case, as mere 
units of humanity requiring the cane or 

.birch at short intervals. 
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6 Preface 

The keynote to Prof. Hagmann's system 
is "kindness." He is a firm believer in 
its beneficial effects, and thinks the best 
teacher to be the man who is in entire 
sympathy with his pupils. This view I 
heartily endorse, for I have always endea- 
voured to practise it m.yself, convinced as I 
am that therein lies the great secret of suc- 
cessful teaching. I wish those who take a 
different view, and who are staunch believers 
in the so-called " robust system," would 
only try what kindness can do when com- 
bined with firmness and intelligence. Prof. 
Hagmann's long experience in teaching has 
naturally suggested to him most of the 
reforms he here advocates, for which a 
certain amount of credit is due to this 
country. 

Prof. Hagmann was a young man when 
he visited England in 1884. This visit 
was a revelation to him, and what he 
then saw of English schools and English 
methods, made a strong and lasting im- 
pression on his mind. He soon discovered 
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that English methods are essentially different 

from those adopted on the Continent, and if 

he did not invariably approve of them, he 

^nevertheless realised that they contain a very 

^ great deal that is worthy of imitation. 

He was especially struck with the happy 
mixture of work and play which is so great 
a feature of English schools. Later on he 
discovered that many of the English he 
came in contact with, were just as well 
educated as the bulk of people on the 
Continent, and that practically the same 
■ results had been obtained with much less 
hardship to the individual. This early 
formed opinion has been confirmed by later 
experience. No wonder, then, that Prof. 
Hagmann lays so much stress on the de- 
Ksirability of curtailing the hours of work 
"in foreign schools. It must be admitted 
that Prof. Hagmann's condemnation of 
long hours of school-work is more than 
justified, for the time spent in the school- 
room abroad is certainly somewhat in excess. 
To expect boys and girls to devote eleven, 
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twelve, and occasionally fourteen hours a 
day to actual work is hardly reasonable, and 
that such a system is still in existence does 
not speak- highly for the intelligence of those 
responsible for its maintenance. 

Personally^! am not prepared to say that 
English boys and girls have much to com- 
plain of in the way of long hours, but I do 
not hesitate to say that their fellow scholars 
in Continental schools do certainly spend 
too many hours over school exercises. In 
this, as in other points, I am speaking from 
personai experience, and I have not yet for- 
gotten that at our school, In Paris, we began 
work at 5.30 a,m., and that we went on 
steadily until 8.30 P.M., with but two hours 
and a half for meals and play. 

After returning to Switzerland Prof. 
Hagmann thought over what he had seen, 
and in 1887 he embodied the result of his 
reflections in the following book, which first 
appeared at the annual meeting of Swiss 
teachers at St. Gall. 

The time was not yet ripe for the reforms 
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which he advocated, yet the book was much 
discussed and very favourably received, and 
the author had the gratification of discover- 
ingjsoon after, that his efforts had not been 
wholly in vain. His ideas gradually made 
their way, and it soon became evident that 
the number of those who realised how 
necessary were the reforms advocated was 
steadily increasing. 

The book gave rise to "much controversy; 
but if there was divergence of opinion on 
special points, there was also a general agree- 
ment as to the actual need of reform. Most 
teachers were agreed as to the needlessly long 
hours during which children were kept at 
work, others wished to introduce new sub- 
jects in the curriculum, or to modify those 
actually taught, but very few indeed were 
those who objected to every kind of reform. 

It was very gratifying to the author to 
find that the majority of teachers were con- 
vinced that reforms were necessary, and the 
interest evinced by the general public about 
the various educational questions was also a 
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very hopeful sign. That the public was 
really interested in the subject was made 
evident by a demand for a new edition of 
Prof. Hagmann's book. 

Those who know what the demand for 
treatises on education generally is, will see in 
this bare fact a proof that Prof. Hagmann's 
labours were not without public recognition. 

This second edition * is now before the 
English public in its English dress, and I am 
convinced that the most casual reader will 
soon realise that it contains a very great deal 
that is worth pondering over. 

Prof. Hagmann's ideas are well worthy the 
attention of all teachers. They are always 
sensible, always clearly and plainly expressed ; 
and if on one or two minor points one may 
dissent from his views,there is onefeature that 
should be prominently brought forward — the 
essentially national character of the edu- 
cational system of which he has made himself 
the advocate. He has realised, and rightlyj 

* "Zur Reform ernes Lehrplanes der Volksschule." — 
mi Edition, St. GallcTt, 1904. 
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that every country has its idiosyncrasies, its 
peculiar needs and aptitudes, and that if boys 
resemble each other a good deal all the world 
over in their mischievous propensities, they 
also differ vastly in mental predilections, 
tastes, and qualities. 

For those who may doubt the correctness 
of such a statement I may adduce one or two 
proofs in support. Let us take '* History " 
for instance. 

This subject, which so many English boys 
find distasteful, is on the contrary very much 
liked by French boys. Personally, I have a 
lurking suspicion that if English boys do not 
take kindly to the subject, it is largely due to 
the fact that history is not generally taught 
in a way calculated to arouse interest ; that 
possibly English boys are somewhat weary of 
the Danish and Norman kings, and that they 
would prefer hearing something about the 
doings of less remote ages. 

Be that as it may, the fact remains that 
I French boys delight in history, and that 
English boys do not. Then again, whilst a 
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class of Swiss or German boys will take the 
greatest delight in the study of plants, a class 
of French boys — and Knglish ones too — 
would soon fall asleep if the masters began 
to tell them about the structure of leaves or 
stems. 

But I must not keep the reader too long 
from the book itself, for it is far more inter- 
esting than these introductory remarks. 

I will therefore content myself with adding 
that Prof. Hagmann's book Is essentially 
calculated to make us realise, more forcibly 
than ever, that the duties and responsibilities 
which devolve on all instructors of youth, are 
very great indeed. 

The book is small in bulk, but great in 
thoughtfulness, and in many parts it gives us 
a pathetic glimpse of the days of our child- 
hood. The Professor wishes us to cultivate 
mind and body alike, by leading children, 
and not by driving them. He strongly 
deprecates the unnatural system of forcing, 
a system too often resorted to, not for the 
benefit of the scholars, but to gratify parental 
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vanity, or perhaps to enable a teacher to earn 
a special grant. 

After many years devoted to teaching I 
have learnt something from my friend's book, 
and possibly others younger may do the 
same. 

Those who have at heart the welfare of 
the youth of this country or of any country, 
be they teachers or not, should read these 
pages, from which they will assuredly learn 
much. 

Leon Delbos. 



OxFOKD, MJirri 1906. 
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THE PRESENT CONDITION OF 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS 

In studying the aims and requirements of 
elementary schools one is struck by the 
divergence of opinions met with on all 
sides regarding what is expected from them. 
Some wish an elementary school to be 
chiefly an educational institution, others 
simply a place for learning. This difference 
is more marked than is generally supposed. 
Whilst some expect that a school should 
bestow a general education on its pupils, 
others desire that practical knowledge should 
be imparted. Some aim at a liberal education, 
others at mere knowledge. The educationist 
wishes for the former, the practical man for 
the latter ; the family desires the former, the 
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State the latter. On visiting different schools 
we find this divergence yet still more striking. 

The richer the district, the greater the 
time and means it can afford for teaching, 
and then many more also are the demands 
which arc made : more time is devoted to 
singing, drawing and gymnastics ; thus the 
school has. If we may term it, a more 
strictly educational character. On the other 
hand, the poorer the country-school^ the 
smaller the means which it has at its disposal, 
the fewer the chances the pupils have of 
further advancing their education in con- 
tinuation or secondary schools, and the more 
is the teaching limited to reading, writing 
and arithmetic. The chief aim of such a 
school is the so-called highest possible de- 
velopment of "elementary" subjects. In 
fact, a rich school adapts itself to the wants 
of the family ; a poor one, owing to lack of 
means and time, adheres to the more practical 
side of education. Is not this a state of 
things which ought not to exist f 

A pupil who has attended a school open 
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only for six or nine months in the year, and 
has only studied reading, writing and arith- 
metic, will have few opportunities of filling 
up the gap in his education. More than 
half the number of school children have to 
be content with the most limited amount of 
learning. This arises from the fact that they 
have been taught only a few subjects through- 
out the whole time of their school career. 
Therefore the problem whether elementary 
schools are to be educational institutions or 
simply places for elementary learning, has to 
be solved. 

The solution is an easy one. It is in the 
interest of every family to send its children 
to school. Generally speaking, parents have 
neither the time nor capacity for attend- 
ing to the development of their children ; 
for a part of the day therefore the school 
undertakes this task; it "develops" the 
children, and in order to do this in a bene- 
ficial way it must " educate " them. Chil- 
dren requiring, as they ever do, education 
and teaching, should be influenced by the 
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principles which ought to govern a family. 
A school, therefore, is an educational 
institution. 

Naturally schools and parents do not both 
educate in the same manner or by the same 
means. A family, with its different members, 
constitutes a somewhat patriarchal state, 
having different grades of authority. A 
school, on the other hand, recognises only 
one head. In the former, education is 
methodical, in the latter, un-mcthodical. A 
family lives for itself, while a Sichool gathers 
the children together for a general purpose. 
The family educates constantly, a school 
only temporarily. Then also family and 
school differ in the means of education. 
Appliances and subjects of teaching are 
peculiar to schools, therefore they are self- 
contained institutions. It should be borne 
in mind that a school has to undertake 
something which a family alone is not 
capable of doing, namely, the general edu- 
cation of children. 

Since for the greatest number of children 
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What the School Should Be 2 1 

a primary school is the only educational 
institution open to them, it is essential that 
it should work hand in hand with home-life. 
Having the same educational aim^ it should 
unite its influence with that of the family 
to further a harmonious development of the 
children. This seems to be always neg- 
lected. 

I There arc many parishes possessed of but 
scanty means, while the families inhabiting 
them are in very poor circumstances ; in 
such cases the children, poorly clad and ill- 
fed, spend the best part of their childhood in 
unhealthy schoolrooms. If in these cases 
the chief stress be laid on the school, then 
the latter is not only out of touch with the 
family but stands in direct opposition to it. 
The children are kept at school for the better 
part of the day and do not return to their 
families either improved in body or mind, 
nor have they acquired any knowledge that 
will serve a practical end in after life. By 
this antiquated method the pupils learn 
nothing except reading, writing and arith- 
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metic, with which they are satiated, whilst 
other branches are merely alluded to. 

Let us look at the results which an 
ordinary primary school can show. 

Suppose that a child when it leaves school 
can write a letter, read mechanically well, 
and knows the elementary rules of arith- 
metic : what can it do with these attain- 
ments ? Most of our children in the course 
of time become either workmen, farmers, 
day labourers, or employees in manufactories ; 
when they do so, what advantage do they 
derive from the education they gained at 
school f Writing is of such little use to 
most of them that they are very unwilling 
to practise it, and a few years later find 
difficulty in expressing themselves by letter. 
Reading is limited to the newspaper, almanack 
or Prayer Book ; they seldom read anything 
else. A few find arithmetic prove useful for 
elementary book-keeping or for simple mental 
calculations. We could not name any other 
subjects the knowledge of which, such 
young people, after having reached the age, 
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say, of twenty, owed to their lengthy sojourn 
at school. 

Was it necessary, in order to obtain such 
poor results, to keep a child daily for so 
many years imprisoned in a pent-up school- 
room ? Would it not have been possible to 
learn as much in half the time and to have 
put the other half to better use ? Was it 
wise to make reading, writing and arith- 
metic the sole end of school instruction ? 
Could not better results have been obtained 
by considering these accomplishments as of 
minor importance ? Could not other sub- 
jects also have been taken ? 

Putting aside all unnecessary explanations, 
we wish to state that the results derived from 
the practice of laying the chief stress on 
reading, writing and arithmetic have, so 
far, been extremely poor. These so-called 
" elementary " subjects have neither offered 
our children elementary knowledge nor given 
them any practical experience. Moreover, 
from a practical point of view they have 
^m not improved the condition of the working 
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classes, despite the number of years which 
the latter sacrificed in their youth for the 
sake of being educated. It must be re- 
membered that the working classes need 
reading, writing and arithmetic only :«- 
directly^ while their chief requirement is a 
knowledge of which they can make direct 
use. We shall devote our attention to this 
as we proceed. Here we only wish to note 
the unsatisfactory consequences resulting 
from a partial system of teaching, dis- 
regarding the real needs of popular edu- 
cation. 

As we wish primary schools to be educa- 
tional institutions we have to fix the limits 
for their field of activity, and the chief 
factors must be sought afterwards. Here 
we encounter the second great incongruity, 
which is, perhaps, more fatal in its results 
than the first. In public schools there are 
many factors, some working together, some 
opposing one another, which point the 
direction the school-work should follow ; 
some of these factors converge towards the 
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[Samc end, whilst others are antagonistic to 
each other. 

1. The State looks upon the schools as its 
own personal property, and compels 
them to adopt a curriculum dictated 
by law. 

2. The higher schools which receive pupils 

from the primary ones do so only on 
condition that the latter fulfil certain 
requirements. 

3. A great number of teachers, wishing to 

obtain rapid results, demand an increase 
of work from their pupils. 

4. As the greater number of pupils termi- 

nate their education on leaving the 

primary schools, the practical wants of 

daily life make themselves more and 

more felt. 

Some tendencies are especially misleading. 

As a rule, the general tendency is to prepare 

for secondary, and, later on, for higher 

schools. One has to rush, cram, and drive. 

If in a class there are only two pupils 

wishing to proceed to a higher school, the 
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whole school has to suiFerfor their sake. The 
secondary school desires to pose as a higher 
school, instead of priding itself on being the 
goal of elementary education. This vanity 
has exercised a very baneful influence over 
primary schools and their teachers, and the 
evil will grow if such schools continue to 
strive after higher branches, instead of per- 
fecting their own subjects of elementary 
education. 

This one-sided tendency is seen every- 
where in schools, and thus they become 
training institutions instead of educational 
ones» yielding undesirable and unhealthy 
results. 

Superabundance of material, undigested 
and un assimilated knowledge, uselessness of 
the scholar in the future, and incapacity of 
adapting himself to circumstances, are the 
usual results of such a mode of teaching. 

We are all fully well aware of this. There 
is hardly a conference, or a school report, or 
an educational work which does not draw 
attention to these shortcomings. Yet, 
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nevertheless, we do not alter our course : 
but rather do we give this tendency our 
supportj for we all have an artificial aim in 
view. This is declared to be an urgent 
necessity ; an elementary school is forced to 
cultivate every possible subject, and to over- 
burden itself with all kinds of learning. An 
error is thus committed which has led to so 
much overwork, that schools stand in danger 
of complete degeneration. 

Wc will here merely mention a common 
mistake ,of this method of teaching which 
has made this excess of work keenly felt, and 
which has produced disastrous and unsatisfac- 
tory results. When a new subject has been 
added to the programme it has seldom been 
merged into the whole curriculum, but has 
been, as it were, allowed to hang on loosely. 
It would not be difficult to prove this, but to 
do so would take us too far from our theme. 
The programmes are so overburdened with 
subjects that it seems very difficult to simplify 
them. Every one believes some branch of 
teaching indispensable either for religious. 
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social, moral, or esthetic ends, and that the 
programme can only be carefully modified 
but not really simplified, as no subject 
hitherto treated is superfluous. Everything 
that one has already prepared is accounted a 
necessity. Whether the pupils feel the same 
necessity, or whether they are capable, bodily 
and mentally, of fulfilling theserequirements, 
and whether they are sufficiently advanced 
to assimilate what is oiFered them, are ques- 
tions that are never asked. This is the chief 
point to be discussed in this booklet. What- 
ever method or aim we may pursue, whatever 
seems to us most urgent, whoever are the 
masters we employ, we must first of all study 
the nature ;of our pupils, and to omit doing 
so must be looked upon as an unpardonable 
omission. 

We will not here examine how often we 
have neglected to study the nature of school 
children, and to watch the trend of their 
talents. To reveal the sins committed on 
children at school, and at home, would be to 
draw such a deplorable picture of existing 
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facts, that there would be little hope of 
obtaining a more successful kind of teaching. 
Enough that we have found at last a clearly 
defined starting-point, plainly fixed by the 
following considerations : 

|i. A healthy child, seven years old,* has 

undergone a certain development. 
[2. Bodily and mentally, it stands on a 

definitely fixed point. 
It undergoes, from its seventh to its 

fifteenth year, a definite development. 
I4. This development can be improved by 

reasonable training. 

■ Therefore, the nature of children should 
be the basis on which all school work, should 
be built, and the one and only aim pursued 
should be the development of pupils, not 

lin view of any future needs, but for the sake 

[of development alone. 

Whatever is not in harmony with the 

* For obvious reasons, we transfer the entry of a child into 
its priinary school from its liitK to iti seventh yeir, ird allow 
it eight yetii of school inscructioa. 
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above must be rooted out, whatever yields 
good results should be persevered in. Until 
such an end has been obtained we cannot 
speak of a real elementary school. All 
other proposed reforms are of secondary 
Importance, both in value and worth. 

We must admit that this fundamental 
law has been recognised and its fulfilment 
been demanded, but nobody can say that it 
ever has been enforced. Perhaps a few 
excellent educationists have, here and 
there, examined it, but it has not yet been 
adopted as a gerieral guide in teaching. 
There is not a single school in which the 
fruits of hurtful tendencies cannot flourish ; 
it is just the best teachers who are loudest 
in their complaints, and who regret most 
keenly that they have to reluctantly sacrifice 
their better judgment to the present system 
of teaching. Should this state of things 
continue, it would be far better to abolish 
schools as State institutions, and to have 
instead private educational establishments in 
which one could, at any rate, be free to 
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teach as he thought best. It is to be 
hoped that the community at large will 
be able to choose the better of the two 
systems. 

^ Having laid it down as a principle that 
schools should make the general develop- 
ment of the children their sole starting- 
point, and endeavour to deduce the con- 
clusions, we shall be told that these 
demands contain nothing new. Three 
axioms are well-known by all teachers : 

^^ I. Proceed from simple to complex ; 

^B 2. From concrete to abstract ; 

^B 3. From fact to form. 

^1 The proof of the importance of these 
axioms, which form an integral part of 
every good method of teaching, is that a 
positive difference exists between ele- 
mentary education and the modern side of 
schools. 

H But the general cry for reform in our 

■^public schools contradicts the above state- 
ment. The loud demand for a remodel- 
ling of the school curriculum refutes the 
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optimistic assertion that everything is as 
perfect as it ought to be, since anything 
perfect excludes improvement. 

Even among the friends of reform we 
meet with great divergence of opinion. 

Many ask : *' How is the curriculum 
of public schools to be simplified, re- 
formed ? " My opponents answer that it 
can be done by paying more attention 
to elementary subjects, minimising the 
" modern " ones. Yet, notwithstanding this, 
the same men who desire reform wish to 
prolong the time spent at school, to increase 
the number of weekly lessons, and to permit 
home-work. 

In utter contrast to these partisans 
of our schools, we desire reform on a 
totally different plan. We take our stand- 
point from the nature of a child, and 
ask : 

r. What is elementary to a child ? 
2. What relation do elementary subjects, a 
taught at present, bear to a child' 
development ? 
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Only after a searching inquiry into these 
questions do we think ic possible to frame 
a curriculum of studies built upon a reason- 
able basis for teachers, and in harmony with 
the development of children. 
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THE CHILD AS THE CENTRE 
OF SCHOOL LIFE 

Before proceeding with our investigation 
we must indulge in a few general intro- 
ductory remarks. Referring to what has 
already been said, we are bound to protest 
against two errors committed in our public 
schools, for they have diverted the proper 
course of public education. 

If we grant that schools have practical 
aims, it is not by any means admissible that 
the curriculum should be dictated entirely by 
the needs of practical life, and yet every 
plan of school-work is influenced in that 
direction, because we have created it our- 
selves, influenced as we are by these same needs 
of practical life. We only provide for present 
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^needs and arrange accordingly. So each pro- 
fession demands from our schools that which 
it considers of practical value in its own line. 
The curriculum of a public school is thus 
in danger of becoming a sort of compro- 
mise between the several parties, and this 
is, truly, very unfortunate, 
k It is wrong to ask. of a school to teach 
only " What is necessary and suitable ". 
We should rather ask, "What is there that 
educates and develops ? " 

The second error is more important. 
We have eight or nine years of schooling 
at our disposal, and our aim is to instil a 
certain amount of knowledge, especially 
of elementary subjects, into the minds of 
our pupils. One would reasonably suppose 
that the subject-matter of teaching would 
be divided between the school years, so that 
the last one should bring the pupils to the 
wished for goal. In a country school that 
would mean obtaining satisfactory results in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

And yet how differently do we act. 
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The Jirst school year already aims at 
attaining certain results in the above- 
mentioned subjects : and not heeding the 
difficulties which beset this, we demand 
a relative perfection, and endeavour to 
obtain it in the most monotonous way 
throughout all classes, in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. 

In country schools everything else is 
looked upon as a luxury which, at least, J 
" can do no harm." 

Instead of practising during the first 
school year really elementary subjects, thus 
awakening and strengthening the children's 
power of observation and exercising their 
manual skill, in a word, instead oi preparing 
the children for subsequent lessons in read- 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, in which they 
could then make quick progress, we overtax 
them, even in the early weeks of their school- 
time, with lessons on these subjects. Class 
after class, the requirements are increased. 
Reading, writing, and arithmetic are the 
main basis and chief duties and aim of 
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school work, as if these three accomplish- 
Iments were the " non plus ultra " of 
present civilisation. 

I Thus we begin with what can only be 

attained after long practice. To condenin 

itoo strongly such a mode of procedure is 

I impossible. One example may show the 

[absurdity of the practice. A soldier has to 

be drilled for the profession of arms. He 

begins by practising marching, gymnastics, 

endurance, ficc, and not until later on is he 

taught how to use his weapon. 

Why can we not treat a child in a similar 
ray ? If it be beneficial for a child^ to 
acquire a certain amount of knowledge 
between its seventh and fifteenth years, let 
|us spread the subjects over this period, and 
cease to hunt for instantaneous results, but 
see that we keep the chief end in view. 

And now let us examine the branches of 
teaching in order to see where the harm is. 

When beginning their school-life, children 
have hardly completed the first phase of 
their mental development. Their chief 
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imagination is relegated to the senses, and 
the latter govern their intellectual life. The 
consciousness of self and the work of the 
mind connected with it are entirely wanting, 
or only just budding. It is the same with 
the will. The will is not conscious of its 
power, and it is expressed only by strong 
desires. However capable of development 
the talents may be, signs of which, per- 
haps, the child has already shown, the 
teacher should not unreservedly depend on 
them. 

He may count only upon two things : — 

I. Mental life, and imagination arising 
from sense ; 

z. Will as shown in the form of desire. 

Trusting to these two, the teacher can 
begin his work. 

By this, we do not mean, however, that 
no other parts of the mental faculties of life 
are alive and growing. Heart, soul, 
memory, judgment, expression of will, 
and resolutions, are all at work everywhere 
meeting the teacher half-way. But should 
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the teacher assume that their faculties are 
equally distributed amongst his pupils, he 
runs the risk of making himself understood 
only by those pupils who are mentally more 
fully developed. 

If the master contents himself with stimu- 
lating the minds of his pupils, he will see that 
the conditions which make teaching possible 
are fulfilled. If a pupil is able to observe, 
he is then ready to assimilate what is taught 
him ; if perception produces desire he is 
ready for tuition. By education we mean 
developing a child's faculties, following a 
certain plan according to its talents, a 
development which, if the child was left to 
itself, or to its family, It would also undergo, 
but probably, in a more unequal and frag- 
mentary manner. 

These two mental operations, namely, 
observation and desire, show themselves in a 
reciprocal rc-action. They are in continual 
correlation with these mental actions, and 
are ever felt with increasing force. The 
rongest desire of a child is to occupy its 
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mind, and its mind thus occupied creates 
new desires. 

According as these desires are checked 
or unchecked, all emotions, feelings, imagi- 
nation, judgment, wishes and dislikes take 
their origin. 

Our task is doubtless to develop the mental 
life of children. This is best done by giving 
them frequent opportunities of occupying 
their minds and of strengthening their 
powers of observation. So far we have been 
constantly told, with a significant look, 
that the interest of a child must be awakened, 
and that a curriculum of studies according 
to this or that method should be drawn up, 
which the children should be compelled 
to accept and to assimilate. On the other 
hand, wc ourselves demand that the teacher 
should take a kindly interest in his pupil. The 
latter should not accommodate himself to 
the teacher, but the teacher should accom- 
modate himself to his pupil. The interest 
of the child ts already awakened, but the 
teacher's has to be awakened. A child has 
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an interest in all things congenial to it, and 
chiefly in all natural things. This interest 
is the key to its mental development, for 
without it all instruction becomes useless 
and mechanical. The amount of interest 
which children take in their lessons is the 
best proof of the efficiency or inefficiency 
of the teaching given them. We know that 
when we teach a subject which is above 
their comprehension, their attention and 
thoughts wander. But if the teaching is on 
a level with their mental capacity, if it is 
within the circle of their world of thought, 
then the children will pay attention to the 
words of their teacher. 

There is but one way of awakening a 
child's interest at the beginning of its school 
life^ and that is through its senses. It is 
only when these are occupied that the child 
can be kept attentive. Sight, hearing and 
the sense of touch must chiefly be occupied : 
there is only one method of doing this in a 
proper manner, and that is by : — 
^he Object-lesson. 
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By this wc do not mean the sort of object- 
lesson which has become stereotyped, but 
the kind which a child practises when left to 
itself. 

He who knows how to observe will 
scarcely find a moment in the day when a 
child will not use its eyes, ears or hands. If 
we observe the zeal with which a child 
works, how it is absorbed by every new 
impression, marking with attention all that 
it sees, it seems obvious that at school we 
need only imitate nature itself in a reason- 
able and methodical manner in order to win 
a child's interest. But we must not inter- 
rupt the course of a child's ideas by keeping 
it employed any day for six hours or more, 
for by doing so we are destroying juvenile 
initiative ; he must have time in which to 
develop his natural initiative and originality. 

Inasmuch as a child is ever using its eyes, 
ears or hands — indeed, it seems to live by 
their means — it is, therefore, indisputable 
that the only real elementary knowledge 
is that which best assuages a child's constant 
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thirst for observation. Since, then, to 
" observe " is the same as to *' see," the only 
true elementary method of teaching is by 
means of 

T^e Object-lesson. 

Looking at the way in which an object 
lesson is practised, we cannot help remarking 
how an idea, however excellent Jn itself, 
may lead to inconsistencies in practice. 

If the aim of an object-lesson is to awaken 
the senses, it must consequently stimulate 
them through the objects presented. We 
know that a written note or the sketch of 
a musical instrument does not give us the 
idea of tune, nor does the picture of a pear 
awaken the perception of taste. A stove 
does not give the idea of warmth, nor does a 
stone produce a sense of touch, however 
beautifully these may be represented in a 
picture book. In other words, we know 
that the sound, the heat, the object itself 
must strike the senses if the latter are to 
give an idea of reality. We are all agreed 
as to this, but all at once the friends of 
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method discover that it is otherwise with 
the sense of" sight, and that a picture is as 
good, if not indeed better, than the object 
itself, and that the lesson can be better 
illustrated graphically than by any other 
method. They seem to forget completely 
that a picture cannot produce the perception 
of space and light in the same measure as 
the object itself can: or they are afraid that 
in showing the object itself, the children's 
attention may not be so much on the alert 
as when a picture is used. 

The first supposition is wrong, for the 
object itself arouses the greatest attention. 
A child, when asked if it would rather see a 
mouse or a picture of one, does not hesitate 
a moment in declaring which it prefers. 

There is more truth in the second assertion 
that a child's attention may wander ; this 
is the result of a mistake in the method of 
teaching and of spending too much time 
over one object. In every-day life, a child 
seldom remains long over one object, it is 
accustomed to rapid changes of impression. 
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Even adults feel a similar need, for it requires 
great effort to study the Same Subject for any 
length of time. School-routine takes no 
notice of the very great necessity which 
children feel for rapid change of ideas ; it 
forces the pupils to keep their attention fixed 
on a single object during a whole lesson. 
Why ? Because the time-table orders it. 
To secure the close attention of pupils to 
the subject of instruction requires frequent 
change of subject-matter. 

Which has right on its side at school, the 
programme or the psychological law ? Is 
it not depressing to see how fundamental 
psychological development is constantly 
being injured ? Were we to try to fix 
the attention of beginners and less talented 
pupils on the same subject only for so long 
as caij be done without compulsion, the in- 
terest of the entire class would be secured. 
^L There is yet another defect in the picture 
as compared with the object itself: a picture 
occupies the eyes only, while the other 
senses remain inactive. Does it not seem 
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unreasonable to speak of a drum or any other 
musical instrumeat, or of a stone, or an apple^ 
without letting ear, hand, nose, or mouth 
take just as active a part as the eye which 
already occupies a privileged position ? It 
even seems comical to offer these things in 
a picture form instead of in the reality. 

Complaints are always being made that 
there are not enough suitable objects for 
teaching. Later on we shall take an oppor- 
tunity of refuting this statement. 

After what has been said above it seems 
important that the object itself and not its 
picture should play the chief part in object- 
lessons. This kind of teaching has also two 
great advantages for which there are no 
substitutes : — 

1, It endows a child with clear percep- 
tions. 

2. It teaches it to express itself readily. 

It is unquestionable that a child's educa- 
tion depends, not on the selection or quantity 
of its perceptions, but on their accuracy. 
The more correct perceptions are, the better 
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they can be described verbally, and in this 
way fluency of speech is improved. 

We dare not venture to say how far behind 
wc are, especially in Switzerland, in develop- 
ing the use of our native tongue. The fact 
that we find difficulty in expressing ourselves 
in a fluent language is bred of inaccuracy 
in observing and describing things. How 
difficult it is for a country woman to order 
a piece of furniture unless she can have a 
model before her : how incapable a farmer 
is of asking the smith to improve his tools. 
What stupid assertions regarding a patient 
are often made to the doctor by a third 
party I All this comes from want of practice 
in observing closely and in expressing one- 
self correctly. 

In expressing itself, a child always keeps 
to the object, thus in speaking, its powers 
of expression are developed. As, however, 
new objects never cease to create new im- 
pressions, objects should always be taught 
on the same plan during the whole school 
course. In this manner, the teaching be- 
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comes uniform and receives a certain 
regularity from which we cannot easily 
depart. Schools often make the mistake of 
thinking too highly of the faculties of the 
children. This error of thinking that a child 
is endowed with a will and reasoning power 
leads to the mistake of supposing that a 
pupil has a large store-house of perceptions 
at command. This mistake is serious ; a 
great number of children do not under- 
stand even what is taught. A teacher 
should make it a rule, never to suppose that 
an impression exists, if it has not been 
created, or at least renewed, at school. 

Although we are justified in supposing the 
existence of clear perceptions of household 
and agricultural implements, of plants, and 
animals which are daily seen, still, the 
teacher would do well to create or renew 
these impressions before proceeding to 
inculcate new ones. 

An object-lesson is more favoured by 
Nature than any other method of instruc- 
tion J for, however poor a country may be. 
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It presents sufficient objects for contem- 
plation ; and enough material will be found, 
during the entire school-course, to stimulate 
the attention of the pupils. 

When, therefore, the advocates of teaching 
by pictures assert that Nature, by itself, 
does not produce sufficient objects, they 
show a certain deficiency of understanding. 
On the contrary, the choice is so great that 
we do not know where to begin, and thus 
really from laziness, we fall back on pictures. 
A picture is always at hand, and suggests 
itself the mode of tuition, while objects 
have to be sought for. Lessons with real 
objects require more preparation than those 
with pictures, and thus the latter are easier 
to give. This is really the point, 
i One is also tempted to raise another 
objection which seems justifiable. Each 
district of a country only partially furnishes 
the objects we ought to know ; thus, in 
treating only our own district, we are apt to 
think that school-teaching might become 
partial and imperfect. But, here too, the 
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degree of our education is decided by the 
quality and not the quantity of our ideas 
and perceptions. Not looking at things, but j 
understanding hoiv to look at them, gives us I 
the advantage in daily life. When the man, 
who has sharpened his senses by examining j 
a few objects to obtain clear ideas, goes 
out into the world, his power of observation 
will be clearer than those of another who 
has been shown much, but has not become 
capable of assimilating what he has seen. 

Here is an instance. Take the case of the 
thousands who travel on the Continent, 
visiting picture galleries, museums, and 
churches; how little real knowledge of what 
they have seen do they bring away with 
them ! How much more reliable is the 
person who has studied one gallery, but that 
one thoroughly. How clear his percep- 
tion, and how real his knowledge ! How 
large his field of labour is. If he now 
endeavours to express in words the impres- 
sions he has derived from the various objects 
he has seen, how rich, how lively and varied 
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I his descriptions will be. Let us now consider 

' our country as a well-furnished museunij 
worthy of the utmost attention. Let us dis- 
course about its peculiarities, its nature, life, 
and existence, and we shall not fail to produce 
clearness of thought and mental development. 

[ The object-lesson falls under two heads : 

^K I. Objects from nature, 

^m 2. Objects from the arts and manufactures. 

^^ This difference has not always been made, 
but the distinction is indispensable. By 
adopting this division the pupil learns how 
far nature can be pressed into the service of 
manj and how vast is our field of work. 

I Both nature and climate call our atten- 
tion to this. Summer inclines us more to study 
nature, and winter more to objects of art and 
manufacture. Thus, our teaching is never 
in want of new material, and the material 

I never lacks interest. The importance of the 
above-named division is found in other things 
also. Natural objects lead to natural history 
and geography ; all are agreed regarding the 
former, the latter needs a few remarks. 
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Up to the present time, we have begun 
teaching geography combined with history, 
in the lower classes ; a clear proof that 
neither has been properly taught. 

Real geography has nothing in common 
with ideal history, for the field of contem- 
plation Cannot be merged ino that of 
imagination ; nevertheless, we continue 
mixing the two subjects. What is the 
consequence? Out of both, we have con- 
structed a lifeless nomenclature. 

Geography is a kind of natural history ot 
houses, villages, and neighbouring districts, 
and has nothing more in common with 
history than an idea with the presentation 
of it. 

The handling of objects of art or manu- 
facture directs attention, at the same time, 
to the daily life of man. As yet, a begin- 
ning has scarcely been made in teaching 
such subjects, little having been done in this 
direction. But when we consider that 
houses, churches, public buildings, work- 
shops, factories, tools, manufactured goods. 
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&c., are produced by daily labour, we see 
what a mistake has been made at school by 
omitting to awaken the children's interest in 
such objects. We can scarcely find words 
strong enough to condemn such omission. 

Most Swiss are directly or indirectly 
interested in manufacturing or in manufac- 
tured objects in daily use ; nevertheless, our 
public educational institutions have done 
nothing towards helping their pupils in 
practical life. 

Does it not seem utterly disregarding the 
needs of the people to offer fruitless reading, 
writing* and arithmetic as a compensation ? 
Their power of observation has never been 
developed in that direction. 

Objects of art and manufacture show 
how far present civilisation has advanced ; 
by simple contemplation and discussion 
of such objects we endow a lesson with 
special charm. Children derive benefit 
from learning how furniture, houses, or 
kitchen utensils, field-implements, are manu- 
factured. Let us only observe the interest 
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they take in a blacksmith's forge, or how 
they press round, and are ready to help 
when anything is being made or repaired. 

Thus we come to the conclusion that 
object-lessons should consist of 

1. Natural history ; 

2. Geography ; 

3. Knowledge of objects of art and 
manufacture. 

Later on we shall revert to these subjects, 
but, we think, that we have already proved 
that they form part of the development of 
children, and that they will readily devote 
their whole attention to them. 
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A CHILD needs continual exercise even more 
than lessons for its general development. 

Mind and body demand an equal share of 
such exercises, for they are also elementary. 
As we have seen, a child finds " elementary " 
the whole representation, and not what we, 
after long labour, have divided into parts 
which apparently balance. Neither the 
drawn line, nor the note sung, nor the sound 
spoken is elementary to a child, but the 
horse, the song, the expressed thought are 
so. A child begins its mental worlc at the 
point whither capacity and knowledge tend, 
namely, completeness. 

If we wish to give exercise to the body 
at one time, and to the eyes, ears and hands 
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at another, we must have the following 
exercises : 

1. For the body : Games and Gymnastics : 

2. For the eyes and hands : Drawing and 
Manual Work. 

3. For the ears : Speaking and Singing. 
In these exercises, combined with those 

already mentioned, the curriculum of a 
primary school reaches its goal. On these 
subjects, no one can speak of too much or of 
too little. No one can say that this pro- 
gramme is unnatural or impractical : these 
subjects are so easy, so elementary that a 
child has already practised them for itself 
before going to school. Let the person 
wait who objects that the favourite subjects 
of reading, writing and arithmetic are not 
here mentioned ; the latter will be under- 
taken in due time, and when the children 
leave our school they will not know less 
of them from not having been tortured 
with them for nine years. 

And now for the exercises, for we must 
explain their important value if we wish 
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to obtain their inclusion in the school 
^curriculum. 

^H I. Games and Gymnastics. 

f The first and indispensable duty impressed 
upon a child is ; " Thou must grow in 
mind and body." For growth in body not 
only food is required but also bodily exercise, 
and the best exercises are games. These 
stimulate mind and body, making a child 
lively and active ; they develop the elasti- 
city of the body, and are the favourite 
pastime of children, 

During the early years of childhood, there 
are two kinds of games : games with obiects 
such as are practised in the Kindergarten, or 
at home. These games, as hitherto carried 
on, should be discontinued when children 
go to school, and drawing and manual train- 
ing should take their place. 

i The second kind of games comprise those 

in which children play together. These 
are real games and it is only of them that 
»we will speak here. 
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The value of such games is incalculable. 
We need only mention, among other things, 
that they favour the growth of mind and 
body, that they make children sociable 
and, by compelling them to observe rules, 
awaken in them the spirit of self-control. I 

Hitherto, in the great majority of schools, 
the children have been left to themselves, 
but this is a mistakp, for games ought to be 
taught. 

Many games, both for boys and girls must 
be practised until the children have acquired 
a thorough proficiency in them, anc^ bodily 
strength, quickness of action, power of con- 
ception and exact execution should be 
continually developed. In England, sport is 
a national necessity' for all classes, and that 
country may serve as a model in that 
respect. I 

Much more time should be devoted to 
playing than has hitherto been the case. 
What is the use of children being at school 
for six long hours ? Is it not offending 
against the laws of health to require them to 
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sit still on forms for a whole hour ? May 
we not express the wish, at last, that the 
School may no longer be partly responsible 
for ansmia, nervous disease, infectious 
diseases and other results of bodily neglect ? 

After an interesting lesson has been given, 
is it not an imperative duty to afford the 
children an opportunity of renovating their 
bodily strength instead of compelling them 
to sit on forms, where, in fact, all the organs 
of mind and body, including arms, legs and 
back, are in a state of discomfort bordering 
on torture F 

If we teach the children a few amusing 
games they all know what to do when they 
are out of doors. This absence of games is 
especially deplorable in the Country ^ the 
ery place for them. We can all remember 
what intense interest we took in these 
moments of relaxation when we were 
young, and how after them we came home 
invigorated, wide - awake, and hungry. 
Moreover, it is the daily experience of a 
teacher that his pupils come in from their 
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play with a renewed interest for their 
lessons. 

Among people in general, even among 
those who are partially educated, there still 
exists the old prejudice against out-of-door- 
games, for playing, especially during school 
hours, is looked upon as idleness : an erroneous 
idea which must be eradicated. Let us re- 
mind such people that when they were young, 
they were passionately fond of doing the 
very thing which they now so strongly 
condem^n. Why should we require our 
children to sit at school the whole day — 
a thing so contrary to nature — and pore 
oyer subjects the value of which is very 
problematical. 

Our desire is that as much as possible ot 
the time spent at school should be reserved 
for games. In the warmer part of the year, 
weather permitting, games should be held out 
of doors : in unfavourable weather they could 
be held in sheltered places. We hold that 
" Reigenspiele," — a kind of round dance 
with songs and music — have a very high 
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educational and esthetic value. For instance, 
let us look at a group of children at the 
school fite. Playing in the fresh air, 
adorned with flowers, bathed in sunshine, 

re children show by their happy faces how 
uch they are enjoying the games and 
songs. Who could find a more charming 

Ejicture to look at ? 
For children's games let the time be 
'made" and not "found"; games which 
iCquirc a long time should be held in the 
arternoon and evening, shorter ones can take 
place between the lessons. Hours spent at 
play are not wasted, they lay a good founda- 
tion for mental and bodi ly vigour, they 
promote health and prepare for us much 
happiness. 
■ We cannot so highly praise gymnastics 
for the younger classes in primary schools. 
Games come natural to children, while 
gymnastics do not. There are many sur- 
prises in games, whereas gymnastics are 
looked upon as work : in the former, the 
[Children can do more as they like, whereas 
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with the latter the initiative belongs to the 
master. Games are a national affair, but 
gymnastics are a remnant of the old athletic 
contests and have always been, more or 
less, artistic performances ; they are a neces- 
sity for young men who wish to display 
their strength, while gam,es, like round 
dances (Reigenspiele), are more adapted to 
the period of childhood. Naturally, we do 
not mean that gymnastics should be alto- 
gether abolished from public schools. 

It would be very easy to find a method 
by which games would later on lead up to 
gymnastics, so that during the latter years 
spent at a secondary school gymnastics 
would predominate. We might expect 
most valuable results from the adoption of 
such a plan. 

Athletic sports for boys and gymnastic 
games for girls keep the former from visiting 
public-houses, from card-playing, and the 
latter from desiring mere society pleasures. 

For several reasons, the way in which 
gymnastics are taught at school is not to be 
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commended. In the first place, as already 
mentioned, the pupils at a primary school 
should play, those at a secondary school 
may, later on, cultivate gymnastics which, 
when exercised systematically, belong to the 
age when the pupils have left school. 

When discussing out-of-door games and 
gymnastics we ought to refer to two matters. 
The first is not new, and concerns school 
walks. Both in town and country there is 
still much prejudice against walks. These 
should not be regarded as encouraging idle- 
ness, for they both promote health and 
increase the powers of observation. When 
children are taking a walk we can discover 
to what extent they are able to see, hear, 
and observe. During a walk the master 
finds numerous opportunities of interesting 
and instructing his class, while the children 
are able to see, hear, and discover. Let 
walks then be taken as often as possible ; 
children can never get too much fresh air 
and sunshine. In cities and towns the 
schoolrooms are often unhealthy and the 
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school-houses badly situated : it is a boon, 
thereforej for children living under such 
conditions to spend half a day in a forest, 
where tents, as a shelter for lessons, prove 
most useful. Such a plan will certainly 
spread in the near future. It would be 
very desirable for schools to possess tents 
so that lessons might be given in the open 
air : nothing can be more healthy than 
learning, working, and playing when the 
pupils are thus sheltered from rain, dust 
or heat. 

Games, gymnastics, and walks are the 
chief requirements for school hygiene. The 
natural health-seeking feelings of a child are 
satisfied with such simple things as food, 
water, and sunlight, which alone promote 
its growth and development : and in the 
school work of the future much more 
attention will have to be given to these 
matters than has hitherto been the case. 
For this reason we welcome medical ad- 
visers for schools. Doctors should be the 
allies of teachers. They are the best persons 
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to advise on rational food and clothing for 
children ; they can help to lessen over-work 
and they can order, as here urged, that the 
children be as much as possible in the open 
air, for they can show how crowded and 
over-heated rooms tend to spread infectious 
diseases among them. In this way, the 
use of air, light and water would receive 
proper attention. Medical advice regarding 
the erection of school buildings, ventilation 
and heating apparatus is most valuable. All 
schools should be visited by a doctor, 
who would report concerning the sanitary 
condition of the children and suggest any 
measures which ought to be taken. If 
home, school and medical experience worked 
together, we feel sure that the result would. 
In the future, produce a healthy generation, 

2, Drawing and Manual fVork. 

The best subjects with which to exercise 

eyes and hands are drawing and manual 

work. Drawing is innate in a child, and 

forms one of its first occupations : nothing 
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gives it greater pleasure than a box of 
colours and some paper, while if these are 
not available, it tries to find a pencil, a piece 
of chalk or even a piece of coal,, wherewith 
to immortalise itself in books, almanacks or 
newspapers. Formerly this tendency in 
children was regarded as a destructive pro- 
pensity, which ought to be suppressed ; now, 
however, the educationist calls it " plastic 
faculty," and tries to develop it, a develop- 
ment which can be obtained by drawing 
lessons^ Until lately, only few persons have 
fully appreciated the importance of these 
lessons as a branch of school work; most 
people think it a luxurv, to which we must 
sacrifice an hour every now and then simply 
for the sake of fashion. But if we regard 
this subject from a practical point of view 
only, we find it is an urgent necessity, 
especially for a workman, who generally 
finishes his education at a primary school. 
In manufacturing places 70 per cent, of the 
population can make use of drawing learnt 
at school. In view of this fact, it is extra- 
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ordinary chat for so long only secondary 
importance has been attached to drawing, 
and that the hand of children has only been 
trained by writing, which is not so useful to 
a workman as drawing, for it must be noted 
that a person who draws well soon learns to 
write, but not vice versa. 

Drawing means making a picture of living 
objects and things, the hand reproduces what 
the eye sees. Drawing is speaking in pictures, 
and thus we see how important a picture is. 
It cannot find its place in object-lessons, for 
in the latter the object itself is always 
superior to the picture : in drawing, the pic- 
ture receives its true importance, for making 
one requires the exercise of attention, plastic 
faculty and imagination. The reason why we 
cannot place the picture on the same level as 
the object is purely psychological. During 
object-lessons the perception is formed, 
or renewed, the mind is chic?iy productive ; 
but in drawing, in which objects have to be 
reproduced, the mind is chiefly reproductive. 
Nowhere else can a clearer contrast be found. 
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Great changes are taking place with 
regard to drawing-lessons. The old school 
held that skill ia drawing must be inaparted 
to children, while the new method demands 
that it should be evolved from the natural 
talent of the pupil. The old method took the 
initiative from the teacher, the new one takes 
it from the pupil, the former working from 
habit, the latter from careful experiments. 

Here, we may notice that children with 
manual talent, when not under external in- 
fluence, begin by drawing objects, with which 
high art finishes, viz., men and animals ; what 
we have already emphasised, we thus find con- 
tinually verified here. Neither strokes nor 
lines, nor their combination — simple as they 
may seem to us — arc elementary to a child, 
but it is the whole thing, namely, the house, 
the animal, the man. 

The plastic faculty, which shows itself in 
drawing, is both receptive and reproductive, 
lience both sides of it must be practised. In 
numerous experiments made with children 
from four to fourteen years of age, special 
attention has been paid to the manner in 
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which they portrayed a man. The degrees 
of development are very interesting, as they 
are everywhere identical. The six grades 
which have been examined show the follow- 
ing results : 

1. First of all, the sketch is chiefly the 
child's abstract penning, representing a 
symbol ; a sign of idea. 

2. In the next grade the delineation 
shows some detail. 

3. The young draughtsman makes some 
attempt at sketching what he sees, but 
the mere outline is still perceptible. 

4. Form begins to prevail, the mere out- 
line disappearing gradually. 

5. The portrayal is of two dimensions. 
The mere outline has disappeared. 

6. The child discovers the form of exten- 
sion and tries to represent the three 
dimensions. 

The results obtained from these observa- 
tions may well help to reform the whole 
method of teaching drawing. The teacher 
finds in these drawing-lessons a most inte- 
resting field for experiment, while the^ a.^a 
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the central point of the child's plastic 
faculty : the pupil draws intuitively, the 
teacher watching attentively, and only inter- 
fering when it is really necessary. Of 
course a child does not draw only to suit 
the requirements of an examination, but 
according to its capabilities. The sketch 
it maizes is only the expression of its obser- 
vations, not yet of its skill, for it is not able 
to portray shapes, and thus its drawing only 
expresses its ideas. Only later on will a 
capacity for drawing form be found. Thus 
the plainest sketch has an interest for a 
teacher, as it is the expression of a pupil's 
mental work. In these psychological draw- 
ing-lessons only paper and pencil (or pen 
and ink) should be used ; not a slate, for 
the number of sketches shows the course of 
the child's development. From these con- 
siderations it is clear that drawing should be 
one of the principal subjects taught In all 
primary schools. 

Some time ago, when we expressed a wish 
that manual work should be enforced in 
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all public schools, an experienced teacher 
remarked that such hopes were sanguine. 

BfTo-day we read in. an excellent treatise that 
primary schools should possess the following 
accessories : laboratories, school-kitchens, 
school-gardens, aquaria, workshops for 
work in wood, metal, &c., so that the plastic 
faculty of the pupils may be occupied. 
Thus we see that, while school systems 
have remained stationary, ideas have 
advanced. 

^P Up to the present time ordinary school 
work has given no training to the hand — that 

krgan of work — except that derived from 
Titing and a few drawing-lessons. Private 
experiments in cultivating manual skill, 
] though they have been successful, have not 
penetrated into public schools, and so can 
^hardly be taken into account. Hitherto 
^such manual work has been assigned to 
kindergarten schools and playgrounds, for 
the curriculum of a public school has no 
room left for manual training. Yet by 
_yvhom arc manufactures (in the widest 
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sense) produced ? Almost exclusively by 
people who have only attended primary 
schools, where they had only to write on a 
slate or in a copy-book., and to read. Such 
knowledge is of very little use to the work- 
ing classes. Would it not have been better 
for them to have exercised their hands by 
learning drawing ? * 

Here, too, we should consider the natural 
bent of children, and not their practical 
requirements and their irresistible desire 
to "be up and doing." We admire the 
assiduity and perseverance which is shown 
by some children, or the imagination and 
powers of invention shown by others ; why, 
then, not guide aright those who show an 

* In manual training girls have hitherto been privileged, for 
they receive InstrQction in needlework, while boys have no 
corresponding subject ; these practical exercises, however, for 
girls are not yet fatly appreciated. Needlewort: develops the 
sense of clcanlinessj exactitude and perseverance more than 
anything else ; but care should be exercised not to overdo it. 
Sitting long in a stooping position and over-straining of the 
eyes can be avoided by making the lessons of suitable length 
and frequency, while no home-work should be given in sewing. 
IFa wise method were followed, such teaching would have a 
permanent value. 
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intense desire for work, and thus open before 
them the avenues of a prosperous future ? 

When we ask that manual work should 
be included in the school curriculum, we 
speak in the interest of all. We do not 
mean that a primary school should prepare 
its pupils for mechanical work, for it has 
neither time nor means to achieve this ■ 
but children ought to be occupied according 
to their inclinations, and their hands ought 
to be trained. Later on we shall show 
how easy it is to find time for these exercises: 
here we only wish to give a few more hints. 

Manual work in a primary school can 
easily start from work done at the Kinder- 
garten, or in early childhood. Wood, sand, 
clay, stones, paper, and cardboard can always 
supply the materials, while a few tools can 
easily be found. As time goes on, school 
authorities will be willing to offer suitable 
rooms if a gymnasium-room is not available. 
As with everything else, time, money, and 
patience arc required to achieve success. 

Such lessons in manual skill offer the 
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greatest educational advantages, only a few 
of which need here be mentioned. 

In the first place, it is easy to find suitable 
manual work for boys and girls, so that no 
one need be neglected. The particular bent 
of children can be fully taken into considera- 
tion, and they should be allowed to choose 
the work which may seem. Ukely to be of 
subsequent practical utility to them. It 
is also quite certain that discipline Is most 
easily maintained during lessons devoted to 
drawing and manual work. There are 
parents who do not thoroughly understand 
how to occupy their children at home ; 
there are children, also, who do not go 
home for dinner on account of the distance. 
In both cases manual work would be of great 
service in employing time which might 
otherwise hang heavily. Finally, as the 
wish that manual work should be taught in 
schools seems now very general and popular, 
a law should be passed to give such instruc- 
tion a status among other school subjects. 
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3. The Mother-Tongue and Singing, 
Besides drawing and manual work, there 
are two other important branches of study 
which would occupy the plastic power of 
children, viz., speaking and singing. The 
intermediary for these two mental gifts is 
chiefly the ear ; if a child is born deaf, it 
grows up dumb as well ; and if the ear is 
undeveloped or weak, the ability to speak 
likewise suffers. If a child's sense of hearing 
is acute, it is very susceptible to musical 
sounds, and can easily imitate the sounds it 
hears. When compared with the other 
senses, the ear has the immense advantage of 
being able to withstand all outside influences. 
The eye, the tongue, and the nose are soon 
affected by overstraining ; the eye, for 
instance, suffers from the effect of modern 
artificial hght. But this is not so with the 
car ; in studying languages or music, the 
hearing power becomes more acute by 
practice. Nature seems to have given this 
strength to the ear to compensate for the 
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delicacy of the other senses, and education 
should take note of this. For instance, in 
many classes, we should recommend preserv- 
ing the pupils' eyes from overstrain by giving 
more work, to the organs of speech and 
hearing. 

This is true especially in teaching, for the 
ear ought to serve more as intermediary, a 
plan which, hitherto, has not been much 
followed. In most cases, school-work over- 
strains the eye while neglecting the ear. 
We should like to apply this fact to the 
study of languages. 

A child on entering school possesses a 
great number of perceptions, but a limited 
vocabulary. It names many things, qualities, 
actions, &c., but the correctness of its 
descriptions is often very doubtful. There 
is one thing connected with its vocal ex- 
pression, namely, all that a truthful child 
says has a positive or rea^ basis ; it adheres 
to that which is perceived by the senses. 
As soon as we talk to a child about things, 
qualities, actions, &c., which it has not 
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heard of, our language becomes incompre- 
hensible to it. Consequently, when a child 
enters school, our first task is to enrich its 
stock of perceptions and words. This can 

I only be done properly by object-lessons. From 
this point it is easy to state the proper ratio 
which practical teaching should bear to 
hnguistic instruction. If real practical in- 
struction should aim at giving correct 
perceptions, then it is the work of linguistic 
instruction to form correct grammatical 
expressions, and continue them with the per- 
ceptions ; both working reciprocally. But 
one thing is certain, knowledge of the ob- 
[lect should precede the ability to designate 
it. It is less prejudicial tea child to possess 
perceptions which it cannot express in words 
than to use words of which it docs not know 
the import. Yet the latter fault is to be met 
with [everywhere, daily. There are a great 
many teachers who consider vocabulary as 
being independent material^ with which one 
can practise exercises without troubling 
about their contents, and the old method or 
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linguistic instructionforces them, especially in 
primary schools, to follow the usual routine. 
In this way the linguistic lessons asssume a 
hybrid form, which cannot be too severely 
condemned. Leaving out of consideration 
the higher classes, let us glance through the 
school booklets of a second or third class. 
We find in thera many things entirely 
foreign to the perceptions of a child. How 
much more is this the case with those boots 
in which instruction in " modern " subjects, 
such as geography and history, is separated 
from linguistic teaching ? In most cases, the 
instruction lacks illustration by real objects. 
Objects are spoken about which are not perceived, 
while objects which are perceived are never dis- 
cussed. Herein lies the capital defect of our 
school training ! We refer to mere explana- 
tions of names, which produce only a half- 
education.* This is a mistake which a 
teacher should energetically combat. In the 
junior class of a primary school it should be 

* Compare H. St, Chambcrlain'i *' Foundition!," 4th 
edition, p. 761. 
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his aim to increase and correct the perceptions of 
his pupils, and, in connection with these, to 
enrich and correct their stock of words. 

The best exercise for obtaining this result 
is to be found in speaking about visible 
things. The important point is, not so 
much that we should talk about certain 
things, as that our ideas should be precise 
and exact : hence the chief aim should be 
the quality and not the quantity, of ideas 
instilled. By this we do not mean that 
nothing but visible objects should be talked 
about at school, but that children should be 
taught to observe accurately and to express 
themselves correctly. 

The elementary form in which a child 
expresses itself is derived from its mental 
conviction, and on every new perception it 
is apt to form a judgment. This maybe 
observed in quite young children who 
have not yet reached school age. One has 
only to take them for a walk or to show 
them new objects to become more fully 
aware of this fact, for we see at once that 
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their manner of judging of things shows 
understanding and capacity for judgment. 
But a child takes neither interest nor pleasure 
in analysing a sentence into words, or a word 
into sounds. Nevertheless, at its very en- 
trance into school life, a child has to begin 
by separating vowels from consonants, as a 
preparation for learning to read and write. 
Every teacher knows that these exercises are 
very distasteful to his pupils, for they can 
never be done without difEculty, but he is 
powerless to stand against a requirement 
which demands that at the end of the first 
school year a certain proficiency in reading 
and writing shall have been attained. 

It is not then to be wondered at that we 
condemn this premature study of analysing 
of words with sounds, and assign it to the 
work of a higher class, to which we will 
give our attention later on. 

If we convert the grammatical exercises 
into conversational ones, we easily avoid 
another mistake of frequent occurrence in 
schools. In teaching reading and writing at 
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the very beginning of the school course, the 
eyes (and hands) of the pupils are occupied, 
but the ears are neglected — a mistake which 
produces baneful results from first to last. 
If a tale or description is read aloud, the ears 

I of each child alone being at work, the 
greater part of the class is not able to follow. 
The pupils must read it for themselves with 
their own eyes in order to understand it. 
We become aware of this fact every day in 
teaching foreign languages. Many pupils 
are able to read and translate fairly well, but 
if the book be closed they fail to understand 
the simplest sentence. The cause of this 
incongruity is obvious to all. In our gram- 
matical exercises, the hearing powers of the 
pupils have been neglected.* If we begin 
with conversational exercises, there is no 
doubt that the hearing power of the children 
will rapidly become more acute. 

I When we come to consider the subject- 
matter of language, we shall find that it 

I concerns ; 





1. description; or, 

2. narrative. 
We see, therefore^ at once that throughout 

all instruction on natural or local objects, if 
language is to be practised and enriched, 
then use must be made of description and 
narrative. These exercises, however, should 
not always deal with the same kind of 
object. If we have begun with simple exer- 
cises, giving descriptions of visible things, 
more difficult lessons should follow when 
the arts of reading and writing have been 
mastered. 

We should first secure a correct diction 
in reading and writing; later on independent 
exercises in grammatical forms may follow : 
in this way the difference between the 
practical knowledge of the language and its 
more scientific treatment is observed. J 

Singing is the a sth etical expression ot 
language : before going to school, while 
still at home, or at the kindergarten, a child 
has often been taught to sing little songs. 
The same should be done at school, and 
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children ought to be allowed to sing fre- 
quently their favourite songs. To express 
their feelinga by singing is an elementary 
necessity for children. The way in which 
singing should be taught at school, is, for the 
teacher to sing, and then have the song 
repeated by the children : only later on 
should a child sing to tunes played on an 
instrument : in the upper classes the system 
of notes may be taught, so that by the end 
of his school life a pupil has learnt to read 
music. 

■ It is much easier for a child to learn to 
sing by ear than from note. 

I However, the way in which the words of 
a song are often treated cannot be too severely 
condemned. The teacher too often assumes 
that the pupils understand the words, and 
does not take the trouble to explain them : 
thus the class repeats them mechanically. 

The words are often taken from the best 
lyric poetry ; they should be read aloud, 
explained and repeated, so that they may 

,help to lead the minds of the children up to 
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the melody. There is no doubt that, if we 
recite the words of a well-known song; care- 
fully, children take much more interest in 
the melody, and it becomes much easier for 
them to learn to sing-. If the words are 
learnt by heart the melody is soon acquired 
also, and thus the song attains more the 
character ot a national song [Foiksiied). 
A national song is not only one dating from 
the fifteenth century, but is one which is 
adopted and sung by the people. A song 
is the overflowing expression of sentiment, 
and it must come from the heart if it is to 
appeal to the heart. In the morning, at the 
beginning of school work, in the evening 
before going home, on special occasions 
even during school hours, young people 
should sing. 

Unfortunately, provision has been made 
for the giving of extra singing lessons late 
in the day, and what is the result ? One 
child has just had a lesson dictated to it, 
another has just been reprimanded, a third 
has just received an imposition : then after 
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this the order is given : "Take your places 
for singing." The children's voices arc 
tired and without any joyful expression, so 
the teacher gets angry and threatens : the 
voices become still more out of tune, and as 
a result the teacher punishes. Take another 
instance. The drilling for examination in 
singing begins, and difficult songs only calcu- 
lated for effect are sung : here, too, little 
real progress is made. The examination 
passes off like a small concert, but as soon as 
it is over the books are shut and the songs 
forgotten. At the present time where do 
we find girls and boys sitting in front of 
a farmhousCj or under the cottage eaves, 
and singing in chorus songs known to all f 
In this branch of education, more than in 
any other, we see what a mistake has been 
made in separating boys and girls at school : 
for it is just when boys and girls are singing 
together that they are seen to the best advan- 
tage, the high, clear notes of the girls making 
a charming contrast with the strong, distinct 
alto of the boys. We can still remember 
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our delight when young, when boys and 
girls joined together in the singing. 

This perfunctory way of giving lessons in 
singing may well be abolished : for when a 
teacher does not understand how to instil 
a love of singing into his pupils he has lost 
one of the best means of winning their 
affection. 
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OTHER 

BRANCHES OF ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 

We have already shown that a knowledge of 
Natural History, Geography and Articles of 
Manufacture should be acquired by means 
of object-lessons, likewise that the teaching 
of these branches is highly necessary for the 
mental development of children : hence we 
come to the conclusion that by means of 
such lessons, and of the narrative system, 
elementary knowledge is most easily attained. 
We have also explained what kind of phy- 
sical exercisesj benefiting mind and body, 
should accompany such teaching. After 
having shown the psychological necessity and 
importance of these branches, we wish now 
to examine them from another standpoint. 
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Wc do not here intend to give an exact or 
methodical description of the manner in 
which this teaching should be imparted. 
In every case experience and circumstances 
will prove the best advisers : it is better not 
to follow any one method too closely, but 
rather to observe what is most beneficial 
for the children. 

For many reasons we must condemn the 
way in which " Modern " subjects (such as 
Geography and Natural History) are taught 
in most schools. Instruction in these 
branches has had such poor results and 
caused so little Joy and interest to the pupils 
that we feel inclined to omit them alto- 
gether from the curriculum of instruction 
in primary schools. 

We know that the affinity of our own 
nature to the outside world is most im- 
portant : there is no bodily sense or function 
which is not strengthened and enlivened by 
light, air and food : at no time and in no 
place can we escape from the influence of 
these. Nature is the very essence of our 
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being. Yet something else arouses our 
interest in Nature : we can only make the 
outer world subservient to ourselves by 
strengthening m.ind and body by attention, 
observation and experience ; in fact, we can 
only govern Nature by making it a part of 
ourselves. So necessary is it then for us to 
study our position with regard to it that we 
can never begin to learn from it too early, 
too accurately or too much. 

The instruction which has been given 
hitherto in primary schools regarding Nature 
has been deficient in every respect, and it 
is now time to reform it, for the teaching 
of " modern " subjects should form, part of 
the ordinary elementary work and begin in 
the earliest years of school life. Such teach- 
ing should enrich our language, and, by being 
conducted in a way interesting to children, 
make them daily more attentive to and 
interested in Nature — the all-embracing 
mother whose guidance in life we can never 
safely forego. 

School schemes of work as they now exist 
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contain three different subjects : natural 
history, geography and history : both the 
name and the method or instruction are 
wrong. We begin teaching these subjects 
to pupils nine years old, and in all these 
cases the results are of doubtful value. 

This is not surprising when we find that 
natural history and geography, two " real " 
and concrete subjects, are taught on the 
same plan and with the same objects as 
history, which is quite "abstract" and con- 
nected with ideas. It would seem natural, 
indeed, that the two former subjects should 
be taught to children of all ages ; but history, 
taken in the strict sense of the word, does 
not really belong to the work of a primary 
school. If more study had been devoted to 
developing the children's minds the excessive 
desire for method would not have exerted 
such a baneful influence, and primary schools 
would not need, as they do now, reform In 
this respect as well. 

We feel certain that these three subjects 
are not connected with one another, and 
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that the mental development of the children 
to whom they are taught is most varied ; still 
we will speak of them here to emphasise the 
contrast between them, and to show the differ- 

Ience with which they ought to be treated. 
^K I. Concrete Subjects. 

^■' a. Natural History. 

A child, on entering school in its seventh 
year, brings with it awakened senses, keen in- 
terest and numerous perceptions. By means 
01 object-lessons we begin to draw its 
attention to Nature, by — 

1. Natural objects. 

2. Objects of art or manufacture. 
An oak and a piece of furniture, iron ore 

and a key, a lump of clay and a brick, wool 
and cloth, corn and bread — these in our 
thoughts are closely connected with each 
other, but to a child they arc quite different 
objects : consequently we cannot begin by 
proving to a child the relations existing 
between them, but we must treat them as 
they are. In short, we should make no 
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difference in the way in which we treat 
natural objects or those relating to art. 

1. We should first ascertain if the children 
have already seen the object in question. 

2. We should try and discover what the 
children already know about it. 

3. We should discuss and describe the 
object in front of us. 

4. We should repeat the knowledge thus 
acquired. 

It is therefore evident that the instruction 
should, in the first stage of the child's de- 
velopment, be descriptive^ for its aim is as 
follows : 

1. To train the senses and powers of 
attention. 

2. To create and renew a child's percep- 
tions. 

3. To develop and increase its capacity 
for expressing itself. 

On reaching the second stage, instruction 
should be of a much more advanced kind. 

For instance, in describing a stone we 
show Its use for building or ornamental 
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purposes; after discussing 3 plant we show 
its usefulness as wood, food, or medicine : 
when speaking of a bird, we point out how 
it supplies us with feathers and eggs, serves 
as an article of food, or helps to destroy 
noxious insects. 

In this way the pupils learn how things 
are connected with each other, and the 
teaching requires a more causatwe nature. 

Children find especial pleasure in making 
experiments : every active boy is a sort 
of Robinson Crusoe — a discoverer and ex- 
plorer. In the different branches of physics 
we can treat of things which children have 
seen daily but hitherto not fully understood: 
we can show these things by experiments, 
and thus make them much more intelligible. 
There is no lack of material in these 
branches, and it should not be difficult to 
advance from the simple to the more 
complex. 

It has been urged that children reared in a 
town do not come in contact with Nature 
as much as those brought up in. the country. 
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This is only partly true. Often country boys 
and girls have no guide to explain Nature to 
them ; on the other hand, a town possesses 
a museum, zoological gardens, sometimes an 
aviary, or a small lake for water-fowl ; thus 
a large number of animals are collected to- 
gether ; also in a town there are sure to be 
people who take an interest in those things, 
and are willing to instruct young people 
concerning them. But the greatest advan- 
tage from a town is to be derived from the 
many objects of art and manufacture con- 
stantly exhibited in the shop-windows, 
objects which boys and girls regard and 
contemplate with wondering eyes. This 
advantage forms a vast and almost unculti- 
vated ground of practical instruction. 

The uses to which raw material can be 
put, the importance of manual work, the 
world of art created by industry and intelli- 
gence — all these things can be made in- 
telligible to a child. 

One word more regarding the teaching of 
natural history ; this subject, if treated in a 
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practical way, can be turned to the great- 
est advantage. Pupils should be told to 
study Nature most attentively, from the 
earliest days of spring, and to watch all that 
is happening out of doors. They can be 
asked such questions as : Which plants and 
trees have you seen bursting into leaf? 
Which birds have returned from the South, 
and where are they building their nests ? 
Which animals are showing themselves in 
the fields and woods ? 

The children should also be allowed to 
bring plants to school. The plant should be 
talked about in school or play-time, and 
instruction already given about it is repeated. 
It should, when possible, be pressed. A 
small herbarium can be constructed, while 
similar collections can be made of other 
objects : different sorts of wood, earth, and 
stones, insects, seeds. 

The trouble caused to an experienced 
teacher and industrious pupils by such new 
things is very small when compared to the 
amount of pleasure derived from such collec- 
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tions. Cupboards will afford ample room 
for all these objects, which during the winter 
months would provide excellent materials 
for repetition, and for further lectures, to 
say nothing of the fact that they are far 
better for the purpose than mere pictures. 

Throughout the year the children should 
take walks as often as possible. Accustom 
them to weekly excursions, and the discipline 
will become easier. If we are in charge of 
two classes out of doors at the same time, a 
lesson can be given to one, whilst the other 
is playing a few steps further oiF. An after- 
noon employed in this way is worth much 
more than one spent in the confinement oi 
a close room. Many of us have still in 
mind the fine summer days spent at school, 
when we looked with longing eyes out of 
the window and shouted with joy when we 
were released from school at eleven or four 
o'clock. At once all our troubles, warnings 
and punishments of the moment before were 
forgotten. Can any one be so simple as to 
imagine that those lessons had any great 
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value ? On the other hand, how happy, 

fresh and well we returned if we took a walk 

in the forest or over the hill ! Nature is our 

greatest school, therefore, notwithstanding the 

wishes of pedants, let us often take our pupils 

out into the open air with Nature, instead of 

keeping them shut up within the four walls 

of the class-room, making them old in body 

and mind. 

h. Geography. 

It is always a rule with good teachers to 
start with simple things already known, and 
then proceed to those which are more com- 
plicated or unknown. This rule can be 
well justified in teaching geography. The 
home, the village, the surrounding country, 
even the horizon, are known more or less to 
a child as it sees them every day : geography 
lessons therefore should begin with the 
neighbourhood inhabited by the pupils and 
should be entirely of a descriptive nature, in 
fact be made a kind of object-lesson, and if 
they are treated in this way they will yield 
most useful results. Physical geography has 

c 
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no connection with history. We know 
that a child produces whole groups of per- 
ceptions more often than It does perceptions 
of single objects : in a geography lesson 
groups can be clearly put before it. In 
studying more closely its own neighbour- 
hood a. child can commence that analytical 
work which is so congenial to its mind. 
To prove the truth of this we have but to 
go for a walk with a little child four or five 
years old : it will incessantly ask questions 
and make remarks about everything it sees. 

Geography is a pleasure to the pupils if it 
is cleverly taught: but to begin at once with 
lectures andwith a smallmap thattries the eyes 
to read is simply a travesty of all geography. 
Some teachers try to force into the minds of 
children only twelve years old the whole 
description of their native country. Europe 
forms the subject for the next school-year ; 
the pupils are expected to give the names of 
mountains, rivers, villages, and towns, and 
to be able to point these out on the map, 
Such teaching really has nothing to do with 
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geography. The consequence is that the 
pupils can repeat empty names connected 
with Austria, Germany, Spain, &c., but do 
not know the places in the vicinity of their 
own village which they see from the win- 
dows of their homes. Our idea of reformed 
teaching in geography is quite different. 

During the first school-year the teacher 
should treat only of the place and neighbour- 
hood inhabited by his pupils, and of things 
they see, the place itself, the foot-paths 
through the fields, the streets, the railway, 
&c. Then he should describe the stream or 
river, pond or lake ; the plain or slope, hill 
or mountain, ravine or valley* When the 
teacher has imparted to his pupils geographi- 
cal notions about place and neighbourhood, 
and they understand the names connected 
with these, he should often repeat his instruc- 
tion, and only when this has been well done 
should he proceed to further teaching com- 
bined with exercises. 

We should try to fix these things by 
signs: a foot-path or road can be marked by 
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a line, a house by a point, a castle by a 
triangle, a church by a cross, a village by a 
circle. We trace by lines the course of 
roads, rivers, and railways, hills and moun- 
tains. This teaching should be practised 
until the pupils are able to name the things 
and make a sketch of the district. 

In the interval writing may have advanced 
far enough to enable the pupils to describe by 
letter what they have seen. Then a map 
may be taken* and from it the children can 
see in detail how the land is formed with its 
rivers and hills, how the population is 
located, &c. Only in this last stage of in- 
struction should "map-reading" begin. It 
is hardly necessary to say that they should 
learn to find the place where they live, then 
their own neighbourhood, the other parts of 
their country, the Continent in general. 

Thus the pupils should finish in their last 
school year with what they have hitherto 
commenced, viz., the proper use of a map. 
If then, in after life, a person leaves his own 
neighbourhood, he will easily find his way. 
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helped by a map or his own sense, for his 
eyes and memory have been well trained in 
geography. In the present day, photo- 
graphy has become a great help to geography; 
photographs and panoramas ot beautiful 
scenery (including mountain ranges and 
passes) can be bought at a moderate price : 
this IS especially the case in Switzerland : 
naturally allsuch photographs are not perfect, 
but many are good, and can be successfully 
used at school. If a neighbourhood is suit- 
able^most parts of the country offer at least 
advantageous groups — the more intelligent 
pupils may be shown how to make a relief 
map from clay ; to do so would give more 
help in understanding geography than to 
learn a large number of names of mountains, 
rivers and towns, in various parts of the 
Continent. 

This new plan for teaching geography 
would be much as follows : 

1. Describing the pupils"^ native place. 

2. Giving names to the things seen. 

3. Fixing the geographical signs. 
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4. Sketching simply the native place and 
its neighbourhood. 

i;. Studying the same on the map and ex- 
amining corresponding photographs. 

6. Studying other parts of the map or 
relief. 

7. Reading the map. 

2. Abstract Subjects. 

a. Narrative. 

Ever since greater attention has been given 
to education many authors have undertaken 
the difficult, but valuable work, of writing 
books for children, both in prose and verse : 
anecdotes, stories, fairy tales, &c., form the 
contents of these books. 

A child's interest in stories is inborn. We 
can still remember how we used to forget 
everything else, leave our play, our supper, to 
listen to the stories told us by our mother. 
A child will always retain this interest in 
narratives. As long as the story is well told 
the youthful listener will always ask, "What 
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next ? " Such a remark is the hest criticism 
both of the tale and of the narrator. Heartt 
soul, imagination, and memory arc aroused: 
in fact, a story is as necessary to a child's 
mind as playing is for its body. A good 
story abounds in rapid changes of perception, 
interesting contrasts, unexpected turns, and 
quick actions. Man is portrayed with his 
thoughts and actions — topics which are the 
chief objects of reflection. Consequently, 
the nature of tales is abstract, for their aim 
at first is in thought and action, and not in 
external occurrences. 

If a tale is to be intelligible, it must be 
suited to the experiences of its youthful 
hearers, affecting their feelings and imagina- 
tion. Only the best tales should be narrated 

Ito children ; for in this way, without their 
noticing it, we can influence their wills and 
hearts for much good. 

I In the junior claS-ses ot a school it is best 
to speak extempore. The teacher should 
possess a store of suitable tales, for he must 
relate them in a way which is suited to 
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the minds of his pupils. The attention 
paid by the latter will show him whether he 
is accomplishing his work in a satisfactory 
manner or the reverse. Thus the ear of 
each child is developed, its imagination is 
awakened, and its attention kept undivided. 
It is a bad plan to have a story first read by 
the pupils, because thus the attention is 
divided between eye and ear, the imagination 
is thwarted and memory neglected. If a 
tale is first read by the class, and questions 
concerning it are put, it will be seen either 
that the tale has not been properly fixed on 
the memory of the children, or that it has 
not been understood. Another time, let 
the tale be told extempore, and then the 
result will be successful. 

There is also another reason why relating 
a tale makes more impression on the hearers 
than reading it. It is easy to see that a 
child's eyes look at the lips, eyes, gestures 
and expressions of the narrator, and that it 
notices the modulations of his voice : many 
of the purest emotions are thus transferred 
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from mind to mind, Thus we see that the 
word which is read can never be compared 
with that which is spoken. 

We suggest therefore the following plan : 
First let the story be related ; then read and 
repeated ; after this, the children may read 
it for themselves. This method demands 
years for development. 

It is more difficult for a country school- 
master to cultivate story-telling than for one 
in a town. Children reared in a town come 
more in contact with people and things, and 
so they hear more : they also speak more, 
and thus become more communicative. 
The country schoolmaster, working under 
less advantageous conditions, finds it more 
difficult to choose suitable tales. 

People often complain that the memory 
of children is little developed at school, in 
spite of the large amount of time devoted to 
learning by heart. The cause of this short- 
coming Hes chiefly in the fact that in reading 
and in vocal exercises the eye is too much 
occupied, the car too little. 
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There is another deficiency in our tales 
for children : a great number of the narratives 
have a moral tendency, the tale being 
arranged so as to point it out as clearly as 
possible, even at the sacrifice of all probability 
and epic beauty : these tales have not been 
" felt," they have been " manufactured " and 
are uninteresting to children. Moralising 
does not belong to school work : it produces 
levity and hypocrisy. The truths of moral 
and religious life contained in stories must 
appeal to children by their simplicity and 
directness : the teacher must make it his 
duty to relate good and true stories, touching 
the hearts and imagination of his pupils, he 
must enter into their nature and narrate 
accordingly. J 

b. History. JH 

National history is frequently included in 
the school curriculum to cultivate, it is said, 
in the minds of the scholars, a love for their 
native country. 

We are convinced that this is a great 
mistake. In many instances the teacher 
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himself has had no opportunity of studying 
history thoroughly, and in any case children 
do not understand the development of a 
state, nor have they, as a rule, any historical 
tendencies. Moreover we must call atten- 
tion to another mistake. 
I We have compared the historical portions 
of English, French* German, Italian and 
Swiss school-books. They all agree in this 
respect : they all praise the virtues and 
glorious deeds of their forefathers, while 
accentuating the vices and shortcomings of 
the enemy, English school-books build up 
a glorious history of England to the detri- 
ment of the French, and vice-versa. In 
Germany we find the same tendency ; and 
among us Swiss, who has not learned, when 
a boy, to regard the Austrians as wanton, 
cruel and haughty intruders ? 

We fear that this method of teaching 

history gives rise to the prejudice against 

foreigners which is still prevalent among 

our people. 

^m If we regard love for one's country as a 
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sense of community, of right and duty, as a 
feeling which creates willingness to make 
sacrifices, we must own that our children 
are far from being able to understand this 
aim ; indeed, at their age it would be 
impossible for them to do so. It would be 
necessary to find a very remarkable teacher 
in history who could arouse such sentiments 
among younger children : the history of the 
past is a subject which only persons of ripe 
intelligence can understand. 

As in other matters, so in teaching his- 
tory, we are too apt to impart to children 
ideas of older people : as some of us take an 
interest in local, national or universal history, 
we feel duty bound to force these subjects 
on young children, and that in a very repre- 
hensible manner, and we begin with the 
summary. We give the manual to gram- 
mar schools* the vaf^e mecum to the secondary 
classes, but the summary to the primary 
schools. Thus we give the concise account 
to the younger pupils, but the detailed 
account to the older ones. On one side we 
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concentrate the material, on the other we 
expand it : in primary schools we pre- 
suppose a knowledge, and only later on do 
we deem it necessary to state details. 

Thus we follow quite a wrong principle. 
We speak to children twelve years old about 
the Romans and Helvetians, the early days 
of Christianity, the Middle Ages, about a 
duke, an abbot, &c.; but these are topics 
which older scholars, and not pupils of a 
primary school, can well understand. But 
there is a still greater mistake. We suppose, 
quite wrongly, that a knowledge of local 
hisory is necessary for children ; the follow- 
ing example will, we think, show the 
mistake of so doing. 

Let us collect a number of school children 
all of the same age, equally educated and 
gifted but from different parts, for instance, 
from Pomerania, Lower Austria, Wurtem- 
berg, German Switzerland, &cc., and let them 
repeat what they know of local history. They 
would appear to each other like people from 
different worlds, entire strangers. But only 
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let them play, sing, draw, or work, together, 
they will soon understand each other, and feel 
like friends who have always lived together. 
We shall then see which is the dreary 
waste, which the green pasture for them. 
They can only appreciate and understand 
one period, and that is the present. In order 
to interest children, we must commence with 
descriptions of daily life and actions. After 
that only can we train them by their own 
experience to understand the past. 

When speaking of object-lessons, we 
showed how necessary and desirable it was 
to explain objects of art and manufacture. 
We can describe their manufacture, use, 
and practical utility. We can speak about 
old buildings, streets, instruments, books, 
even ornaments. In alluding to the past, 
collections of antiquities arouse ideas as to 
the conditions and organisations of former 
days. It is obvious that we cannot here 
refer to final instruction, but only wish to 
mention object-lessons which awaken a 
child's interest in the present and the past. 
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Every place is well supplied with material 
for this kind of tuition. Ancient buildings 
or ruins, antique garments and implements 
may serve as a starting-point. First, we 
may compare them with modern things of a 
similar nature ; thus, in order to instil into 
a child's mind the first notions of history, 
we can show it how things have altered. 
By-and-by we can speak of former times, of 
ancient nations and people, of their lives, 
manners and habits. This mode of teaching 
is much more intelligible than speaking of 
Cssar and Divico, of the invasion of the 
Barbarians, of the Romans, of Charlemagne, 
of emperors, of dukes, and abbots. In many 
cases it would be difficult to say whether 
such topics are more tedious to teacher or 
pupil. 

But if we make use of the facts of the 
present to explain those ot the past, we 
awaken a child's interest in the work and 
progress of mankind, thus helping it to 
appreciate and understand the actual occur- 
rences of daily life. 
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Here description, narrative and imagina- 
tion are closely connected ; later on may 
follow exercises founded on stories, short 
biographies, historical pictures, descriptions 
of events, &c. This method may be prac- 
tised with the higher classes of a primary 
school. 

Then, too, the teacher may use historical 
tales, suitable for children, and taken from 
national or general history, provided only 
that they relate noble deeds and virtuous 
actions in a simple manner. Only in this 
way does the teaching of history become 
the highest form of intellectual work, lead- 
ing the pupils, as it does, to real thinking, 
by showing them men reflecting and acting. 





When attendance at the primary schools was 
made compulsory, their practical aims were 
fixed. It was believed that reading, writing 
and arithmetic were of universal importance, 
so that these subjects were considered as the 
foundations of all education. They were 
not only the chief subjects of teaching, but 
it also became the highest aim of each 
school to obtain the greatest possible skill in 
them. Other subjects were included in the 
school curriculum only gradually and after 
some opposition. The great importance 
of reading, writing,, and arithmetic was 
generally admitted^ so that they were simply 
called Elementary Subjects. This title, 

H 
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however, was given to them on account of 
their practical usefulness ; but, as so often 
happens, the name changed its meaning, 
and the term "Elementary Subjects" now 
generally denotes the rudiments of know- 
ledge. The results of this " elementary " 
teaching have, so far, been unsatisfactory. 
Pupils who have completed their seventh 
or eighth school year have apparently 
reached a satisfactory standard, but a few 
years after they have left school their know- 
ledge of these three subjects diminishes. 
Not in a single case do we find the re&ults 
which we ought to expect after so many 
years of learning. On the other hand, we 
know from experience that we endeavour to 
pursue the study of subjects which we have 
learned with interest, and to cultivate them 
in after life. Consequently, interest is 
wanting in such pupils when they leave 
school ; for as soon as they can, they throw 
away pen, copy-book, arithmetic, &c. 
This mistake must be owing to the subject, 
for what is congenial to the mind and spirit 
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of a child arouses its interest. Teaching 
and learning do not stand in the right 
relation to each other, and instruction has 
not been adapted to child nature. Later on 
we shall show that reading, writing and 
arithmetic are in no way elementary to a 
child, but, on the contrary, complicated. 
It has been seen that the only subjects a 
child finds elementary are object-lessons, 
singing, drawing, manual work, and play ; 
thus then the work, of an elementary school 
should correspond with the needs of family 
life. Here we see the capital error which 
schools commit, not so much in teaching 
too many subjects and for too long a time, 
but in not adapting the subjects to the various 
ages of the pupils. 

We begin with subjects which a child 
neither needs nor desires, and which there- 
fore it simply accepts mechanically ; we 
dispute or only partly satisfy the needs of 
children, teaching them subjects which are 
not elementary, and treating many "modern " 
subjects in a wrong way. We approach the 
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children in an artificial way, and oblige them 
to adapt themselves to our methods — in 
fact, we think too much of the school, and 
too little of the pupil. The systems of our 
teachers are methodical^ but not psycho- 
logical ; they follow the curriculum, but they 
cannot understand the minds of the children ; 
they feel obliged to obtain certain results, 
instead of furthering the development of their 
pupils.* 

These facts will be shown more clearly 

• We «rc speaking here only of children who arc normally 
developed. It would be sinful, even if it were not stupid, to 
beiin by putting feeble-minded children into special classes only 
to be trained according to a more reduced programme. A large 
number of highly intelligent children are lo&t in the stream of 
life, and in other eases, wheie intelligence is deficient, we worlt 
as if the degree of general (universal) cultare depended on 
success. What can be more inconsistent and IlWdvised i 

Where there is no water it is useless to plant ; where there 
ii no earth nothing will grow. Absence of light means 
absence of life, and when the brain refuses to wort, even the 
best method is of no avail. Weak-minded children should be 
treated with love, and brought out into the air and sunshine ; 
their small capacities should be used for games, manual work 
and easy enercises, thus developing what little intelligence 
they may have; for such children, curricula and time-tables 
arc simply pedantic, and should be emirelj? abolished. 
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when we have discussed the elementary 
subjects at present under consideration ; for 
much as schools have erred in other ways, 
they err still more with respect to these 
subjects. 

We notice during the school life of a 
child certain periods of transition which 
cause teachers much trouble, and are seldom 
treated successfully. First going to school 
is a surprising and most important event in 
the life of a child ; other steps are taken 
when printed letters are used instead of 
written ones, when the pen is used instead of 
the pencil, and when lessons in pure 
arithmetic take the place of object-lessons. 
Another transition is the commencement of 
*' modern " subjects, such as natural history, 
history and geography; while the last, and 
most important one of all, is when a child 
leaves school. Conferences, examination 
reports, pamphlets have called our attention 
to these periods of transition, while various 
methods have been tried to render progress 
easier. But no success has been obtained, 
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and we have reverted to the old methods of 

filling up these gaps. The chief thing has 

been forgotten, viz., that a developing 

method does not concern filling up gaps, 

simply because it smooths the path we tread 

with the pupils. The very existence of such 

gaps ought to have called the attention of 

educationists to the fact that either the 

material or its employment has not been 

congenial to the childen, for if we study 

mental life, and its development, we find no 

sudden transitions ; everything is prepared 

and forecast, each mental process following 

another already acquired : such is progressive 

development. 

We see here again, as already remarked 

above, that a child feels a need only for 

things congenial to its nature. Let us 

ascertain if this need is felt for the subjects 

hitherto called " elementary," and then give 

the latter their proper place in the school 

curriculum. 

I . Writing. 

If at the end of its first school year a chilt 
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knows how to write whole sentences, both 
School Board and parents are delighted. 
But only the teacher and the pupils — some- 
times also a mother — know how much 
trouble has been experienced in attaining 
this end : injury to the back, eyes and fingers 
of the pupil ; harshness, even punishment 
from the teacher. We propose to disregard 
the vanity of those attending the examinations 
and only seek, to do justice to the children. 

When we follow the course of writing, 
we are struck by the fact that after the third 
school year, sooner or later, the pupils begin 
to ivrite carelessly, many wrote better when 
in the second class than they do when in the 
fifth, thus, in spite of lessons in handwriting, 
the pupils get worse. The causes of this 
phenomenon are various, but they are pri- 
marily due to the writing materials used. 
Slaies and slate-pencils are not suitable 
writing materials for the junior class of a 
sctool : in fact, a child's fingers are not then 
strong enough for writing, and so they be- 
co:iie bent. Then all at once the children 
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have to write with a pen. A pen is a softer 
writing material than a. slate-pencil, and so 
inky lines are drawn. A child must write in 
a different way with a pen, if it is to do so 
easily and well, than it did with a slate- 
pencil : during this change its handwritirg 
becomes unsteady, because the child has to 
unlearn what it has practised with nauch 
trouble for two years. As soon as it gjes 
back to the slate-pencil, a child likes to wite 
in small letters, because a small handwriting 
looks nicer : thus, in consequence of unsuit- 
ableness and change of material, the hand- 
writing of most school children Ucks 
character and firmness. 

The second reason is of a more techrical 
(scientific) nature. For years the pupils are 
accustomed to writing on a slate ; as socn as 
anything has been written and examined it 
is rubbed out, and this process is constantly 
repeated, and becomes the regular prac;ice 
of writing lessons. In this way a cUld 
never acquires the idea that its work shojld 
have permanent results : it cannot see why 
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it should write properly, for after an hour 
all is rubbed out by the sponge : thus a child 
is apt to become superficial, and takes no 
interest in its handwriting. 

Then again the dust made by the slate- 
pencil is untidy and unhealthy. 

For these reasons a change should be made 
in the writing materials : the most suitable 
for young children are pencil and paper ; for 
older ones, pen and ink. In the United 
States nothing else is employed — an example 
which ought to be followed. However, 
the improvement is a small one compared 
with others we wish to effect. 

Let us examine how writing is taught : 
we too often forget the process, and so expect 
from a child things it cannot do. For in- 
stance, to write and know the letter " i " the 
following psychological steps are necessary : 

1. To discover the letter "i" in a word 
or sound. 

2. To learn the sign of this sound, 

3. To impress the sound and sign on the 
mind. 
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Pupils of the junior class are quite unable 
to analyse words into sounds, for such analy- 
sis does not lie within their nature. For a 
child a sound is not elementary ; it must first 
learn it by spelling : only notions and single 
sentences are natural to a youthful mind. 

The matter becomes still more compli- 
cated in that the sound '* i " is only accessible 
to the ear, while the written letter ** i " 
has a value only for hand and eye : the 
sound " i " and the sign " i " have nothing in 
common. Thus the learning of a letter Is 
a very complicated process ; it is quite 
beyond the development of children in the 
youngest class, and so can only be learned 
mechanically. The forms of the letters also 
are difficult for a youthful hand : compared 
with letters, the types of notes in music are 
much simpler ; nevertheless we begin much 
later teaching musical signs, thus violating 
the principle of proceeding from the simple 
to the complex. 

With such considerations no one can 
maintain that children should begin their 
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school work by learning to write : and the 
person who points to the good results of the 
old plan affirms what has to be proved. For 
it is a fact that, among the masses, reading 
and writing have made little progress. This 
is shown by the meagre results of the 
examinations for recruits, the little interest 
adults show for these subjects, the need for 
continuation schools, and the cry for school 
reform. 

We overlook another important fact. It 
is easy to prove that the method of instruction 
in speaking, as well as in reading, writing, 
and other subjects, was not derived from 
psychology, but from the history of methods. 
The method followed was not inductive and 
psychological, but historic and dogmatic. 
This is because psychology, as a science, has 
been studied too recently to have been well 
consulted in this matter. 

Let us return to writing. Our instruction 
in writing ii prematura and unmethodical: we 
can sec at a glance that it does not belong to 
language, but is derived from drawing. 
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Writing combines capacity of eye and skill 
of hand : thus the enigma is solved. 
Drawing is an ekmentary subject, writing 
is a special method of giving written signs 
to vocal elements. Drawing is much m.ore 
important than writing, and more generally 
used. For most people, drawing is much 
more useful than writing ; a person ivho 
draws •well writes well, but not 'uice-versa. 
Hitherto we have sacrificed the universal to 
the particular, the useful and easy to the 
one-sided and difficult. 

The course of writing lessons which we 
propose here is very simple : it is preceded 
by simple exercises, which belong to the 
eariy school years : according to the de- 
velopment of the children they are as 
follows : 

A teacher should use moral exercises 
described above as a basis for ultimate 
writing lessons. Now such exercises have 
another aim. In consequence of lacking a 
proper understanding of words, only few 
children, on entering school, can speak 
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correctly and clearly : the teacher finds at 
once a wide field of operation. 

Wc should let the pupils form sentences 
about all the objects which they can see, 
and call these objects by their names, until 
name and thing have become one. Then wc 
should divide the sentences into words and 
exercise the stock of expressions by the ear. 
Then wc should begin to spell and form 
words out of the sounds, and thus through 
the ear we should be led up to spelling. 

Now, we require a sign for each sound ; 
we learn this in drawing, and it is practised 
at the same time as in vocal exercises. As 
a final exercise, we should draw the outline 
of simple objects, such as leaves, eggs, 
crosses, thus giving a sign to each object. 

The next exercise is to find a written 
symbol for each idea ; in the speaking exer- 
cises we met with the words, " angle," 
" square," "cross," "circle," &c., for these 
we draw figures : 



Angle =< 
Cross = + 



Square = □ 
Circle = 
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What we do now differs essentially from 
the powers of the first exercise. We first 
made visible what we had seen^ now we make 
visible what has been heard. In this way 
we come nearer to writing. 

But drawing is not limited to these 
matters only; the point is not to reproduce 
figuratively what has been seen and heard, 
but to train a child's eye and hand to see 
and represent forms. 

If pupils have practised in frequent exer- 
cises, lines, circles, and ovals, it is easy for 
them to draw the forms of a, b, c, d, &c., 
and reproduce these letters accurately ; in 
fact, in drawing one has acquired the capacity 
of forming letters before they are needed for 
writing. 

Hitherto, we have practised sounds and 
exercised forms, but as they have nothing in 
common, they have been taught separately. 

We have now arrived at the third stage. 
The word we hear must be made •oisible^ but 
not in sketching it ; for only a few things 
can be described in that way, but in such a 
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way that each sound receives its proper 
sign ; the word hat^ for instance, is divided 
into the letters A,<2, /jand then written down. 

When this has been once begun, pupils 
make quick progress in writing, and it is 
quite possible that, by the end of the first 
year, a child can write down a whole 
exercise readily. Thus, at the end of 
the fourth school year, better results are 
obtained than has hitherto been the case. 

Having thus explained how writing should 
be taught we have proved at the same time 
that it is a complicated operation and one 
not natural to children : but it is certain 
that if writing be taught in the way here 
proposed, it will no longer be regarded by 
the learners as a compulsory and perfunctory 
affair. 

The above-mentioned exercises greatly 
facilitate the learning of writing, and children 
thus unconsciously attain the required skill. 
The longer we prepare, the quicker the child 
will progress when it begins to write. In 
this way it appreciates writing because it 
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obtains thereby the means of expressing itself 
on paper. 

For instance, it we speak of a plant and 
spell the words in speaking exercises, the 
pupils will be able to write short compositions 
or dictation. Thus, without mechanical 
drill, we can obtain in the space of two school 
years results which hitherto have been very 
imperfectly obtained in seven. A child is 
able to name what it sees, to spell and write 
down what it hears and speaks. Thus the 
pupils become independent in writing, they 
know how Co deal with new things and so 
do not find them difficult. To train pupils 
to become independent should be the very 
aim of school work. 

2. Reading. 
Learning to read is, in common with 
learning to write, an analytico-synthetical 
process, for in both, we divide the complex 
into parts and then re-unite them. After 
much practice we learn to regard words as 
units, although at first they were only con- 

I d 
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sidered as so many letters. Writing is 
derived from symbols, i.e., from exercising 
the hand. Reading at first from object 
lessons, i.e., exercising the eye. For both the 
ear is indirectly employed, though it is not 
directly necessary, for the deaf and dumb can 
learn to read and write. 

By " reading " we generally mean pro- 
nouncing aloud written or printed words. 
This definition, however, is too limited ; for 
reading, in the widest sense of the word, is 
much more important. Looking even at 
objects and pictures, trying to guess the 
thoughts and intentions of people by their 
gestures, are a kind of reading. 

Reading is first an inward experience of 
what we see, and then the reproduction of 
this experience by speech. This is seen in 
a child's mental development. A child 
knows a large number of things before being 
able to call them by their right names. In 
talking, a child gives things names ; then, 
when seeing their pictures or hearing their 
names, it pictures the objects again to itself. 

i 
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picture with the object itself, as soon as a 
clear conception of the latter has been 
formed. These preliminary exercises should 
be practised in the early school years. 

Reading itself should be developed as 
follows. After the eye has been sufficiently 
trained to identify pictures and objects, and 
that ability has been attained to call such by 
their proper names, we can begin to exercise 
the child's ear. The teacher should name the 
objectSj and the pupil show the correspond- 
ing pictures. Then the former should sing 
do-rc-mi-fa, and write the notes 
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he should spell a, b, c, and give the letters ; 
and all that is written should be reproduced 
in reading. A word should be spoken, 
written, spelt, and then read. These exer- 
cises may be varied ; we m.ay start with 
writing, reading, or speaking ; in any case, 
eye, ear, and hand should be occupied by 
turn. 
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We reach, then, the last stage of pro- 
ficiency at school, when reading becomes 
subservient to speaking — that is, when we 
read for the sake of acquiring thoughts. 
But even at this stage a school should devise 
a more direct and simple method, and the 
first exercises, regarding both what is de- 
scriptive and figurative, should be for the 
ear. If we have to read concerning a tulip, 
we should first show the plant, then describe 
and discuss it ; only after that can we read 
profitably about it. If a tale or poem is to 
be read, it is better first to tell the former or 
recite the latter, then to repeat the contents, 
and, last of all, to read it. That this is 
rarely practised is shown in the case of 
learning by heart. If the pupils have to 
read the poem at once, and then repeat it 
until they know it by heart, they recite it 
in a mechanical manner, distorting things so 
that they lose all sense and meaning. But if 
first we recite a poem well, discuss and 
repeat it, if, in passing fi-om the contents to 
the form, we exercise as soon as possible 
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the "logical," and not the ^'mechanical," 
memory, we thereby enable the child to 
exercise its power of memory, and impart 
useful knowledge into its mental life. 

Perfection in reading is seldom attained at 
school : but school teaching can guide a 
pupil so that later on he discovers for himself 
the way to read proficiently. 
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3. Arithmetic. 

Arithmetic is not a subject by itself for a 
primary school, but a special kind of object- 
lesson : no connection exists In a child's mind 
between figures and the objectsto be counted: 
it must see by experience what the figures 
3, 7, 40, mean in order to form an idea of 
them. We must explain and emphasise the 
meaning of the words : only when a child in 
pronouncing the word " five " pictures to 
itself five things, does the word imply a 
meaning. Arithmetic therefore has, for a 
child, a figurative value* Thus many people 
have quite an erroneous idea as to how a 
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learns arithmetic 
the brain is at work, and that the figures 
are independent perceptions. Arithmetic 
can be taught children only through the 
senses : it must learn thatsimilar perceptions 
exist at the same time, or follow each other 
immediately. Let a child observe some 
trees or the sounds of a bell : in noticing 
one, two, or more of these, a child learns to 
regard them as a combined notion, and so 
begins to understand arithmetical symbols, 
A thorough knowledge of these symbols is 
most important, and they must be practised 
as long and as often as may be found neces- 
sary, until they are thoroughly acquired. 
With few exceptions, schools proceed much 
too quickly with arithmetic: the undesirable 
results of so doing are seen when one begins 
to teach simple arithmetic to less talented 
children. One error is especially connected 
with forming numerical signs : only the 
eye is trained, ear and hand are neglected : 
yet numerical signs should be practised with 
all three organs. 
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1. The eye should be trained by means of 
lines, ciphers, stones, &C. 

2. The hand can be occupied by taking 
away and counting peas, bullets, stones, &c., 
without the help of the eye. 

3. The ear by counting the strokes of 
a clock, or footsteps, or notes struck on a 
piano, &c. 

These sounds should be produced unseen 
by the child, for instance behind his back : 
if such exercises were continued, the lesson 
would be animated, varied and successful. 

Then, again, there is in the limits of 
arithmetical symbols, we must remember, 
another lack of clearness in general opinion. 
A child cannot operate with high figures, 
although many think it can ; and if a 
school curriculum demands the exercise of 
numbers from i to 100, a fatal mistake is 
committed. 

Less intelligent children get perplexed 
even at the number 6, as the fingers of one 
hand are not sufficient, and they must count 
successively to understand this number. As 
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regards the next numbers 7, 8, 9, such 
persons often pass their whole lives without 
being able to realise that 7, 8, 9, &c.> are 
unities. Older people find the same diffi- 
culty, and if we sec eleven persons in the 
street, we require considerable time before 

I we are certain whether there are 10, 11 or 
12. Our language gives us a helping hint, 
for it counts until 12 and then begins a new 
HSystem. 
^L thir ■ teen four - teen $f - teen 

H 3 + ic)' 4+10. 5+10. 

W Our language has, therefore, fixed 1 2 as a 
basis, but nature (hands and feet) point to 

Ipio as being easier. So we must emphasise 
this fact, that with children the notion of 
numbers docs not go beyond 10. In 
ordinary popular arithmetic ro is the radix, 
other numbers being made up by a repetition 
of similar forms. After the number 10 wc 
no longer deal with what is demonstrative, 
and continue arithmetic by other means. 
10 is tak.cn as a single perception, and the 
lumbers 1 ... 9 are brought into con- 
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nection with it: thus: 10 x 4 = 40 ; 
3 X 10=30, &c. From 10 to 100 there arc 
certain favourite numbers for counting, e.g., 
20, 25, 50. 

It is easy to see what we should emphasise 
in teaching arithmetic. 

1. By repeated exercises one should en- 
sure absolutely clear notions of the numbers 
from I to 10. 

2. These perceptions, obtained from in- 
spection, of unity from i to 10 should be 
applied in mental arithmetic. 

3. If we continue arithmetic, let prefer- 
ence always be given to practical exercises. 

4. As we advance in the subject, we 
should always take the numbers 1 to ro as 
basis, e.g. : 

867=800+60 + 7. 
8 00 = 8 X 1 00. 100=10x10. 
60 = 6 X 10. 

7=7- 

The more we employ the senses, the 
clearer become the perceptions : the arabic 
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figures must De exercised in tne same way 
as the letters of the alphabet ; then, as soon 
as applied arithmetic is taught in the upper 
classes, we should combine the figures 
I, 2, 3, 4, &c,, with the same number of 
objects. There is one requirement which 
should be regarded as fundamental : we 
should begin with mental arithmetic, and 
only when this has been thoroughly mas- 
tered ought we to proceed with the same 
figures to written arithmetic : the former is 
of much greater value to people in general 
than the latter. Furthermore, written arith- 
metic is valuable and certain only when it is 
founded on mental work. Thus we should 
proceed to written solutions only when the 
new calculations have been solved mentally.* 
In this way we avoid two errors : we 
neither ask from a child what is above its 
comprehension nor teach the solutions 
mechanically. If all arithmetic begins with 

* The objection that we commence arithmetic too late is 
not justifiable. We suggest practising as aoon as possible the 
foundation of arithmetical s^mboU and mental work. Act:ord- 
ing to our plan, it is onlj' written arithmetic which is deferred. 
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mental calculations, the same demands are 
repeated which wc emphasised so strongly 
when treating the exercises in writing and 
speaking : in all teaching let us employ the 
ear and save the eye as m^uch as possible — the 
latter is soon tired — for arithmetic is really 
a particular kind of speaking exercise, a fact 
too little kept in mind by teachers. 

In speaking on this subject there is still 
another popular error to be avoided. It has 
once been said and often been repeated that 
arithmetic develops the brain only, and some 
teachers even think that the subject should 
be taught in an uninteresting manner lest 
the pupil's reasoning powers should suffer ! 
It would be difficult to find a greater error. 
All theories regarding the specific powers of 
the mind should be abolished, and we can 
never influence a child's reason without 
touching other sides of its mental life: but, 
putting aside the psychological considera- 
tions, let us look around in our own class- 
room. Where can we find displayed more 
ambition, more careful searching for the 
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solution, than in early lessons in arithmetic ? 
Look at a young pupil's distress when his 
solution is wrong, his joy when it is right : 
a good pupil is uneasy when his rival over- 
takes him or when he does not know how to 
solve a problem, how excited he is, when 
after a tedious search he thinks his solution 
is right. We read that Leibnitz used to get 
up in the middle of the night to work at his 
calculations. When Newton felt he was 
approaching some great mathematical result, 
lie was too excited to finish his work. 
Leonardo da Vinci maintained that only 
what had been proved by mathematics 
could be called scientific, while a learned 
writer of the present day calls a mathema- 
tician a born idealist. Arithmetic, when 
practised in a way congenial to a child, is an 
exercise calculated to gradually develop 
every part of the mind. 

In conclusion, we see that reading, writing 
and arithmetic are not elementary subjects, and 
cannot be considered as the chief branches 
of education. Up to the present time they 
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have been one-sided exercises, serving one- 
sided practical needs, and all three have the 
same basis. Writing requires a good eye, and 
capacity for correct drawing ; reading em- 
ploys eye and ear ; arithmetic demands good 
conceptions, formed through the use of eye, 
ear, and hand. Object-lessons, in their 
different branches, are elementary and of 
chief importance ; they are necessary both for 
children and men. Reading, writing and 
arithmetic, provided that they are practised 
carefully, may be considered as integral parts, 
and are sufficiently practised in the higher 
classes ; but as elementary and chief subjects 
they have no proper or justifiable place in 
the lower work of a primary school. 
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THE PRACTICAL WORKING OF 
THE NEW PLAN 

The public schools of the present day are 
based on three acquisitions, which deserve 
honourable mention, (i) Both teachers and 
authorities perform their official duties in a 
way which merits grateful acknowledgment. 
This fact is so evident that it needs but a 
single glance, at the present conditions, to 
show that further proof is not required. (2) 
Among the Swiss in general, and on indi- 
vidual school committees, we find a willing 
spirit of self-sacrifice to an extent which 
has never existed before ; this is the best 
guarantee that urgent necessary reforms will 
find a ready hearing. {3) Finally, we remark. 
an increase in intelligence and a greater 
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interest in primary schools ; in many places 
new school-buildings are being erected, and 
old ones enlarged and improved ; the need 
for organic school reform is being felt. 

On the other hand, nearly everywhere, 
there are great deficiencies in primary 
schools, (r) Want of sound training of 
young teachers suited to their work and 
calling, (z) Absence of sympathy between 
school and home, and of harmonious co- 
operation between school committees and 
their teachers : (3) a want of development 
of the school, to be effected, not by rules 
but by a due appreciation of popular 
education. Instruction cannot possibly aim 
at the bodily and mental development of the 
children unless these three conditions are 
all fulfilled. We must aim at founding a 
primary school which is really independent : 
independent of political parties, of the aims 
of practical life, of the higher schools, and 
of those who Mindly follow method : a 
school which exists only for the sake of the 
children, and which, above all, is on psycho- 
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logical and not historic methodical founda- 
tions. 

This pamphlet has shown why this latter 
result can not be obtained from primary 
schools as at present worked : in fact, we feel 
persuaded that the existing primary schools, 
with their present system and method of 
teaching, have reached the limits of their 
results. However much we may methodise 
and exert pressure, the amount of work done 
in them can hardly be increased : the system 
is artificial in every detailj and can never give 
satisfaction. The chief error of the system 
has already been exposed, it consists in paying 
the chief importance to method instead of 
to psychology : this has obliged the teachers 
to take the school plan as a basis, and not the 
children themselves. 

We have shown also what must be done 
to reform schools. Practical instruction 
should form the basis of primary teaching ; 
instead of Instruction chiefly formal and 
which easily degenerates into learning empty 
names.. This reform must be regarded as 
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the foundation on which the school should 
stand. If we do not take such a basis for 
future reforms, we may continue building 
and repairing, but we shall never rear a 
perfect edifice. 

There may be many who agree in principle 
with the views set forth in this treatise, but 
still doubt if its proposals can be carried 
out : others may fear that the whole present 
school system would be revolutionised if 
these views were adopted. To disperse 
doubts or anxieties we will endeavour to 
show how our school-plan can be practically 
worked : in order to do so, we make a few 
preUminary remarks which, we trust, will 
remove anymisunderstanding. Every reform 
needs time and consideration before it can 
take root, and we are fully aware that many 
places could not accept all our proposals 
immediately. 

There is always sufficient time to consider 
carrying out the details of a plan when the 
latter has been approved of and adopted in 
the main (principle) : working out the 
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details can be entrusted to experts. The 
chief thing here is to shaw where we stand 
and what task lies before us. What impedes 
the adoption of our proposals is the fact that 
no modern school serving as an example exists. 
School authorities often dread new experi- 
ments, and we cannot expect that any school 
would undertake to try our proposals to see 
if they would not lead to thorough success ; 
but there is no fear of doing any harm by the 
better system supplanting too quickly the one 
that is already good. 

At the present time the curriculum of 
nearly every school is deficient and faulty, 
making any national union of tuition and 
exercises quite impossible. It is nowhere 
pointed out that in the higher classes the 
number of lessons should be diminished and 
more time allowed for independent work — 
and so, self-development — of the pupils. 
The weekly list of lessons contains a majority 
of " elementary " subjects : the number of 
these is three times that of the branches in 
art and seven times that of such " modern " 
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subjects as history, geography, natural his- 
tory, &c. Sometimes in a curriculum the 
latter subjects appear only pro formd^ and, 
considering how badly they are taught,, it 
would be better to omit them altogether. 
This incongruity has arisen from the fact 
that too much importance has been attached 
to " elementary " subjects, and that a kind of 
formal instruction has been regarded as the 
chief aim in all classes. After what has 
already been said in this booklet it will be 
superfluous to mention the shortcomings and 
errors on which the present curricula are 
based : we prefer rather to classify the postu- 
. lates given above, As we have produced 
our new proposals in order, we now distin- 
guish between subjects which especially 
require (A) Instruction and (B) Exercises, 

A. Instruction. 

1. Object-lessons which treat of 

a. Natural Objects. 
i>. Local Geography. 

2. The treatment and display of articles of 
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art and manufacture which lead up to the 
history of civilisation. 

B. "Exercises. 

1. For the body in general : 
a. Play. 

h. Gymnastics. 
c. Walks. 

2. For the eye and hand : 

a. Drawing. 

b. Manual Work. 

3. For the ear: 

a. Language. 

b. Singing. 

We do not of course wish to iniply that 
the subjects marked {jt) do not require 
exercises, or that those marked (fi) do not 
require instruction : on the contrary^ we see 
at a glance that for many subjects both arc 
necessary. Likewise in none of the exercises 
is the hand the special organ alone employed. 
In both instruction and exercise the whole 
being is at work. Whatjustifi.es the proposal 
of this scheme is the fact that sometimes one 
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circumstance is of more importance than 
another, and to point out this circumstance 
is our special task. Furthermore we wish to 
show what relation we believe Instruction 
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N.B. — ^The objection that we defer reading and writing too 
long cannot easily be discussed until our proposals haye 
leceirecl % Ciir trial. 

and Exercise should bear to each other in 
different classes : this, scheme is suggested for 
want of any practical example, and caa only 
be explained in a general way. To give an 
example. Let us designate the classes for 
the first three school years as " Primary," 
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subjects must be quite difFerent. For 
instance, in the primary school curriculum, 
natural history and geography are men- 
tioned ; they mean, here only so many object- 
lessons. Under "Narration" we include 
both descriptions of how artificial objects, 
such as tools, furniture, houses, etc., are 
made, and also the relating of tales. Regard- 
ing language, we start from the principle, 
already fully emphasised, that all instruction, 
even that which seems quite remote from a 
linguistic nature, should be used m the service 
of language: this was also shown in the 
scheme of work for a secondary school. 
The first three subjects, then arithmetic, 
writing, reading, singing, also drawing to a 
certain extent — for in the treatment of these, 
facility of speech is increased — all these sub- 
jects are in some degree connected with 
language. When we classify natural history, 
geography, narration, singing, etc., as " exer- 
cises," we mean that these subjects should be 
taught orally, and they afford, to a great 
extent, the means of practising speaking. 
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Later on, composition can be given, diction, 
tales and poems may be written as soon as 
the children are capable of the work. From 
the object we wish to lead up to the vocal 
expression, for we are certain that a gram- 
matical or methodical instruction of a 
language is premature for a child seven to 
fourteen years old. 

We do not wish to fix the time to be 
employed either for lessons or for exercises ; 
it is preferable that the arrangements made 
for them should be the result of conference 
and advice. Nevertheless, it should be easy, 
if our remarks are followed, to establish some 
essential facts as to the duration of the 
lessons in the different subjects. There is 
one fact to be emphasised — -lessons should be 
short. For pupils of a primary school, a 
lesson of fifteen minutes is long enough ; in 
the higher classes of a secondary school 
twenty minutes should be the maximum, A 
rapid change of subject is natural to quite 
young children ; in many ways it seems 
different as regards exercises, but in reality 
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it is the same. As a rule, children only 
remain long at the same work or game when 
they find a certain variety in it. It is hardly 
necessary to remark that much more time 
should be devoted to exercises than to 
lessons. The idea/ aim of a teacher ought 
to be to make his pupils more and more ;»- 
dependent, himself less and less necessary. It is 
quite wrong for a teacher, in excess of zeal, 
to wish always to hear '* his own voice" ; 
to be constantly speaking, and answering his 
own questions ; only when we oblige a pupil 
almost unconsciously to practise in various 
different ways what he has learned, will he 
grow independent in his knowledge and 
show his true character ; only thus does 
instruction "bear fruit." What we make 
out of an idea, and not what we intend with 
it, is the important matter ; here is a striking 
example : Under the pretence of getting a 
pupil to work by himself, home lessons, a very 
great evil, have been Incorporated into the 
school work. To copy some pages, to work 
out some sums, to learn some paragraphs of 
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history or geography, to finish a drawing, 
etc. — in all such forms home lessons are to 
be condemned. And why ? They impair 
a child's health, introduce a wrong system 
of working, tend to diminish the teacher's 
energy, they favour cramming for examina- 
tions — in a word, they are a fungus in the 
life of a child. 

If a teacher induces his pupils to work 
independently, he will find that they derive 
much benefit from this liberty of action ; let 
him ask his class : "Have you noticed any 
new flowers flowering, or fruit ripening ? " 
"Who has made any observations about 
the lives of animals? " "At what have you 
played ? " " What have you read or done ? " 
" What have you seen on the mountains, near 
the lake» in the streets ? " In other words, 
school should not hang over a child like a 
dismal shadow, but should rather be like a 
ray of light opening up to him vistas ot 
the outer world. 

If we examine this plan for itself both inno- 
vations and advantages are easily recognisable. 
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1. From the first year, the instruction 
embraces only elementary things congenial 
to a child. 

2. The quiet exercises all refer to various 
matters, and are quite in accordance with a 
child's capacity. 

3. As time goes on, and the pupils be- 
<:Dm.e older, the "exercises" take precedence 
over the " instruction." 

4. So far as is justifiable, the formal is 
developed from the elementary. 

5. The individuality of each pupil is 
developed as much as possible. 

If this plan could be put into immediate 
execution, we should meet with three kinds 
of schools : (i) Schools with one class ; (2) 
schools with several classes ; (3) schools 
with all the usual classes ; probably the 
second sort would be the most general. 

Wherever there is only one class^ our plan 
could be put into practice at once. Where 
several classes have Co be taught at the same 
time, our plan has the advantage of offering 
more quiet exercises than has hitherto been 
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the case, an advantage which will greatly 
facilitate discipline. If there are difficulties, 
these will not arise from our plan, but from 
the arrangements of the schoolrooms. 
Here we meet with difficulties, which we 
admit exist for a great number of country 
schools, but they could be surmounted in 
process of time. In schools where more 
than one class is held in the same room, 
the teacher should try to practise either 
games, gymnastics or manual work for all 
the classes at the same time, and chieHy out 
of doors or in the gymnastic hall. 

Forms ought to be constructed so as to 
be suitable for quiet occupation or manual 
work, as well as for drawing, writing, &c. 

For instance, sometimes we might adopt 
the following plan : the first and second 
classes could be left alone playing out of 
doors, whilst the third would receive a lesson. 
In any case the difficulty of teaching in a 
successful way would be less than it is at 
present, and the exercises would give more 
advantages than drawbacks to school life. 
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In schools with more than one class it is 
natural that lessons and quiet occupations, 
instruction and exercises, should be practised 
at the same time : the lessons demand the 
entire energy and attention of the teacher, 
while the exercises require only his presence. 
For this reason we find it necessary to have 
two teachers working together. Let us suppose 
that each class at present contains fifty pupils, 
then 100 children would be given to two 
teachers working together : the number of 
masters employed would in many places 
remain the same. One master could teach 
in class-room No. i, while the other could 
superintend the exercises in class-roomi 
No. 2, or in the open air : each master 
could thus work better and easier, and the 
unity of aim would facilitate the working 
together. 

This method of procedure is not abso- 
lutely new : even at present, although in a 
different way, teachers have to work to- 
gether. Primary and secondary schools 
assist each other, and even in the same 
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classes teachers divide the school work 
between them. What we advocate is to 
endow primary schools to some extent with 
what is already systematically developed in 
secondary classes. 
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In the course of our investigations we 
were compelled to leave unanswered many 
questions touching primary schools, as the 
discussion of them would have carried us too 
far. However, we now wish to devote a 
small space to them. 

A child, on entering school, belongs 
partly to it and partly to its family, and 
as it is obliged to pass many years in 
this dual position, we think- it important 
that school and home should work in 
harmony together. 

At home, at school, out of doors, mutual 
social intercourse takes place in countless 
different ways : to these we have not given 
much attention, but they exert a great 
influence over a child's life. We think 
that as far as possible children should have 
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entire freedom in this matter, and we 
should interfere only to keep them from 
harm. In fact, here is an opportunity where 
parents and teachers can observe the children, 
thus obtaining a better insight into their 
characters. 

Moreover, we think it quite natural that 
boys and girls should be trained at the same 
school : as long as the family, the play- 
ground and social life bring them together, 
and children grow up together to their 
mutual benefit, schools make a great mistake 
in keeping them separate. 

We also think it would be natural and 
advantageous if female teachers were treated 
in the same way as male teachers : as long as 
father and mother are equally needful for 
the education of children, we regard male 
and female teachers as an excellent comple- 
ment to each other, and expect the best 
results from their harmonious co-operation, 

A child should not begin its education in 
a primary school before its seventh year is 
completed. Younger children should remain 
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at home or attend a well-regulated kinder- 
garten school. 

If children of weak intellect are ex- 
cluded from the ordinary schools, the 
most talented ones might be treated in the 
same way : the former cannot follow, and 
the latter are kept back. However, this 
separation involves a great responsibility; 
the former are often not so dull as we had 
supposed, but have only been neglected, the 
latter are often not really talented, but simply 
precocious. However, a more individual 
treatment of each pupil would remove many 
difficulties. 

Teaching ought to be based on humane 
intentions, and be free from bias. A good 
primary school should be uninfluenced by 
politics and social status. 

A negligent teacher resorting to corporal 
punishment is twice neglectful : the right 
to administer such, in extreme cases, belongs 
only to a teacher whose actions are controlled 
by a sense of duty, and he will seldom make 
use of it. 
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The present system of examinations is an 
evil, and great progress would follow if they 
were abolished : it is always possible for any 
one to become acquainted with the work of 
primary schools. If such examinations were 
omitted, the school year could end with 
some earnest festivity, which would unite 
school, family and community in a suitable 
way. 

Finally we are of the opinion that the art 
of teaching can be developed and refined, but 
the gift of teaching can be obtained by no 
earthly method. The art of teaching is 
based on self-discipline ; the gift is based 
on the longing desire to impart knowledge 
to children in a kind and loving manner ; 
the art is a matter of the intelligence, the 
gift one of the heart. 
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EUGfeNE'S THE STUDENTS COMPARATIVE 
GRAMMAR OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

With an Historical Sketch of the For- 
mation of French. For the use of Public 
Schools. With E.\iercises. By G. Eugene- 
Fasnacht, late French Master, Westminster 
School, 22:nd Edition, thoroughly revised. 
Square crown 8vo, cloth, ^s. Or separately, 
Grammar, ^s. ; Exercises, is. td. 

" My objecl: in compiling thss new French Grammar has 
been to provide an elementary manual of moderate size, 
drawn up on a plan calculnted to stimulate a practical 
application of the student's knowledge of the dead 
languages (especially of Latin), and tlms to bring; his 
reflective powers mto active exercise. 

"The essential points in which this Grammar differs 
from others with regard La practical utihty, and which, 
upon unprejudiced inspection, will, I trust, justify its 
appearance in print, are briefly these :— 

"Constant reference to Latin. 

"New arrangennent of the paradigms of pronouns on 
the plan adopted in Latin Grammars — the only way of 
bringing light and yrder into this most difficuh part of 
French accidence. 




" In the paradigms of the conjugacioTi of regular verbs, 
the lens.es of the subjunctive and conditional stand 
opposite to the tenses of the indicative from which they 
are respectively derived. 

" In the treatment ofirregular verbs, instead of the usual 
alphabetical lists to be mastered by sheer strength of 
memory, without the student even learning wherein the 
irregularities consist and how to account lor them, I 
have introduced an altogether new classification, which 
attempts to coinbint: scientific accuracy with practical 
utility. All the irregularities stand out in bold print, and 
are briefly explained by reference to Latin. 

" In the syntax a separate chapter has been devoted to 
the infinitive mood, which, strange to say, is entirely 
neglected, or only incidentally alluded to, in even the 
better Grammars now in use. The absurdity of the 
attempt to write e\en the easiest piece of French prose 
composition without a fair knowledge of the uses of this 
mood is too obvious to require demonstration. 

"With TL-gard to the vexed question of the place of 
adjectives before or after the substantive, a. fundamental 
theory is presented." 

"Tlie appMrance i»f a Grammai likK iliis is in itself a sign ihat 
giEa[ ndvance is being made in the teachinE of rnodein as vreU r& 

of aricicrii language! The mlc! and observa lions are all 

scienlifically cla.«ifieil ami csplnincd Mr. Eiicint's !>ool( 

19 one ihnL we can ^tronglv fecommend Tor uBe in the tiigher fo-rma 
of ]m^G schtjola. " — Eiiin:iifi03ial Times- 

" In itself this is in many ways tlie most satis factory Grammar for 
b«5in.iiers ihnL we have n yd seen. "—AlAnueum. 
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STUDIES, GRAMMATICAL AND IDIOMATIC. 

Being an entirely re-written Edition of the 
'■Trench Exercises for Middle and Upper 
Forms." 17th Edition. Cloth, 2s, 6d. 
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EOCENE'S FRENCH METHOD. 

Elementary French Lessons. Easy Rules 
and Exercises preparatory to the "Students' 
Comparative French Grammar." By the 
same Author, r7th Edition. Crown Svo, 
cloth, IS. 6d. 

This elementary course of French lessons is founded 
on Ahn's well-known and well-tried synthetical method. 
It diifers, however, from Ahn's original work, and from 
the host of its imitations, in a few important distinctive 
features ; — 

The difficulties of pronunciation (and not only those 
of grammar) are graduated. 

The conjugation of verbs is introduced almost from 
the outset, and continued to the ■end of the book ; so 
that a pupil who has gone carefully through the work 
will have acquired a sound knowledge of the regular 
grammatical forms, and will thus be prepared to enter 
upon the systemaiic study of the advanced grammar. 

The exercises are headed by easy rules and practical 
illustrations, which set forth in strong contrast the dilTer- 
ences of idiom and construction in the two languages. 

" Cerlainly deser\'es Id rank among llie Lest of onr Elenienlaiy 
French Exerdse-books." — EJiiiratimial Time!. 

" To llmse who begin to sludy French, I may recommeml, as the 
best book of the kind wilh which I am acquainted, ' Eiigirie^i 
Mlemenlary Ltsssm iri Frtnch.' It is only after h.iving fiilly 
maslcfEd this small manual and Evicrciati-book ihat they ought to 
begin the more .^yslematic study of French," — Dr. SrcyuiaaH, 
LtclnrcT en sht Frtmh LMttguase and LtUralure, Uwem College, 
Mmuhtsler {Preface lo PbiMa^icai French Gramtnar). 
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on French Cotiipositioii," and Notes. ?nd Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ^s. 6ti. 

In ihe fust p^ft of lliis work i^ given an aliito&t woiil for wuid 
imilalion oFllie Engibh as. il should appt-ac whetiiurned info French, 
and 05 that imitation is on the iame page as the correct lingJish tent, 
the sludenl will have something more than notts io ([uide his faltering; 
steps. All tlie pieces cutilsined in i'dit I. ate the result of actual 
class wmU, and that most of Ihuse contained ill Part II. have also 
been used with ihe jirfvanceri pupils, 

"The passages me caitfuily chosen atid have been proved liy use 
in class. . - . . Will he found mo^t useful."— /ffrHviii/o/'i'c/neatow. 

DELBOS (PROF. L., OF H.M.S. "BRITANNIA"). 
NAUTICAL TERMS IN ENGLISH AMD 
FRENCH AND FRENCH AND ENGLISH. 

With Notes and Tables and Illustrations. For the 
use of Naval Officers and Naval Cadets. By Leon 
Delbos, M.A., of H.M.S. "Bntaunia," Dartmouth. 4th 
Edition, thoroughly revised and con.tiderably enlarged, 
with additional Plates. Crown 8vu, cloth. 

List of Taules.— Fuesch Metric- System of Weights 
ANn MsAsliRES — I. Measures of Length, CapHcity, Weight and 
Surface — II. Conversion csf Metric Weights and Measures into 
English — III. Cfim]iaiison of English wilh Metrical Weights and 
MeaaiiieB — IV. English and French Coins -and Bank-notes — V. The 
Engiisli Barometric Scale in FrenGh MillimttrEs — YI. The Ther- 
muinelcrs — VII. Fahrenheit Degrees into Centigradcs -- VIII. 
English Fathoras into Mtrtres — IX. Metres into English Fathoms — 
X. Tide Signals in French Harbours — XI, Abbreviations and Signs 
used on Admiralty Charts — KII. .Ailphabetical Lists of Initial 
Lelt-eiE assigned 10 the various ports of Erifjland, Wales, Scotland, 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland, Geraianj* and Denmark, for the 
purposes of Registry of Sea Fishiiig Boats, under the North Sea. 
Fisheries Convention — XIII. The New [nternational Code, com- 

C' ory ainci: 1st January igoa, in o >burs— XIV, Inltinnlional 
i;_KV. The Sentaphore — XVI. Wealhei Signals— XVII. 
Vessels' Liyhts a.s ^een by the Lookout Man, in colonrs — XVIII. 
Plate I., Insignes de.s Grade; dam l» Marine angkisej Plate II., 
Ea/iges of Kank in the French N:iv}' — XfX. Coriespondlrtg Ranks in 
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DELBOS. THE STUDENT'S GRADUATED 

FRENCH HEADERS FOR THE USE OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

I.- — First Year. Anecdotes, Tales, His- 
torica.] Pieces. Edited, with Notes and a 
complete Vocabulary, by Leon Delbos, M.A., 
late of Ring's College, London. 1 2th Edition. 
1 66 pp. Crown Svo, doth, 2s. 

II.- — Second Year. Historical Pieces and 
Tales. Edited, with Notes, bygLeon DelboSj 
M. A., late of King's College, London. i8o pp. 
5th Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 2S. 

FrOfn the Preface. 

"The Editor has long been of opinion that the best 
way of inducing young students of French to take an 
interest in their work, is to- present them with a selection 
of pieces combining utility with pleasure. With this 
object in view, he has made choice of interestirg as well 
as instructive extracts, and he has carefully avoided 
giving pieces which, though interesting to students of 
more mature age, are exceedingly irksome to yotinger 
learners, 

" The notes which have been appended will consider- 
ably smooth the path ; and the vocabulary, which has 
been prepared with great care, will spare young students 
the difficult task of finding; the proper ine-aning of a word 
out of the nurnerous translations given in regular dic- 
tionaries." 

"It would lie HQ cn^y nia.tier to £nd a French Reader more 
completely 5iilisriictory in evety respect than that uf M. Delbos, The 
contents, which have been selected with great care and judgment, 
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from authors of the highest staji^ing, consist of portions of histon', 

HogfUphy, anci^Otes and ficlicm, full of Interest, rind wriller in the 

urest Frencli The arrange men t of the malerkis is no less 

appy than theli f.eleclit>n, the shorter extracts being often grouped 

under getierai heaJs, and carefully graduoled in difficull)' 

The exjjianatoty notes here and there, and the indes nl the end, will 

l>c ioxmd tif greal use,'' — Alitmeitm, 

"Very well selected."— .Vii/wra'aj' Hrvieu/. 

"Abetterhook will alwaj'ssupplant those tTifttare inferiof 

The infcinsic nieritsafthis^eriesjufilify their appenrance The 

eslracls arc well chosen with a view to Interest the Iranslatcir." — 
EJtiia/t'uiraf Thirties, 

"The utility tif Ihe booV 'vi, enhanced by niuncTans noles and a 
vocabtilaiy. ' ' — Sntsiiiati. 

"This IS a verj- salisfactoty collection from the best authors, 

selected with great care and supplied with adequate niitcs A 

Ihoroughly good liiwik of Ihii kind should in fact be calculatetl to 
inspire a lasle for literature in ihe student's mind. The volumes 
edited by M. DeiUis falil}- meet this tequirement,"'— /rsjiiTJo/ o/" 
Etliifatii^ti. 

"Thenotes are critical and ejtplnnatory. The booltis well printed 
and encellenlly got vp."^Edma!miaJ Ti»if%. 

"They ivre, withoMt eneepliijTi, good examples of classic French, 
and )>oth un that account ntid from their iiitrit^sic literary merits are 

well filled for class study A number of useful noies."^— 

ScDlsiimn. 



DELBOS (L). LITTLE EUGENE'S FRENCH 
READER. 

For Beginners. Anecdotes and Tales. 
Edited, with Notes and a complete Vocabulary. 
4th Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, i.^. dd. 

This Reader is intended for youn^ children who have 
mastered the most elementary rules of French accidence, 
and who know their regular verbs. 



WiUiamt fr Nergatt, 14 Hmrielta SI., Cweitl Canltir, Unita, W.C. 
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BOlELLE (JAS.). FRENCH COMPOSITION 

THROUGH LORD MACAULAVS ENGLISH. 

Edited, with Notes, Hints, and Introduc- 
tion, by James Boielle, B.A. (Univ. Gall.). 
late Senior French Master, Dulwich College, 
etc., etc. Each Part has " Hints on French 
Composition," by Leon Delbos, of H,M.S, 
" Britannia/' as an Introduction. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 

Vol. I. Frederick the Great. 31. 
Vol. II. Warren Hastings. 3^. 
Vol. III. Lord Clive. 31. 

This Is an attempt, the outcome of many years' ex- 
perience, to drive I'rench composition home to the 
minds of English boys by the only rational way of 
teaching, viz., by hints and careful guidance through the 
mazes of French coiisCruction. Macaulay's famous essays 
have been chosen, because, apart from their historical 
value and the mterest they cannot fail to awaken, he is, 
perhaps, the most French of English writers-, his splendid 
prose going smoothly and readily into the language. 

"This ivc may say at once is an exceedingly useful idea, well 
carried out, and one of the bicst things of its class ihat we have 

seen We can pronounce the equivalence of ihe Idioms 

reconim ended to be quite unusuiilly just."— Ai/i/i^dj' R»i:iiii. 

"This volume is obviously the work of a practical [eaeher, 
prodnced, ot rather begotten, not in the clasei, but in the class- 
room, and — what Is ^rer — of A teldht^ equally conversant with 
both langiiage5. In reviewing the two previous volumes via ex- 
plained Hnd expressed our approval of M. Boleile'a method of 
leaching French composition, and it is sulBcien) to say Ihal the 
presenL essay is as Ailly and judiciously annotated as the tw) 
previous ones, "—/wf'-Mfl^p/'^rfHiS^/wi. 

Waiitins &• Norgale, 14 Minriella Si., Covtnl Gar^tn, Londai^, W.C. 
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VICTOR HUGO. NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. 

Adapted for the use of Schools and Colleges. 
By J. Boielle, B.A., late Senior French 
Master, Dulwich College. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, each 3^. 

Conleuts.—\o\. I. — Piarre Gringoire — Quasimodo- 
La Esmeralda— Notre Dame — Claude Frollo— La recluse 
du "Trouaux rats" — Le Danger de confier son pecret 
— FataJite. 

Vol. IL — La Question — Asile — Delire — L'attaque sur 
Notre Dame — Louis XI.— La MSre — La Catastrophe. 

J^rom the Preface. 

"Apart froiin its wonderful power as a work of imagina- 
tion and fancy, ' Notre Dame de Paris,' as an example of 
style (perhaps the finest in the French language)j would 
deserve to bold a very high place ind-eed among French 
school classics, I have, as in ' Les Mis^rables,' divided 
the work ii5to two small volumes, each containing ample 
matter, in my judgment, for six months' conscientious 
work in an ordinary class of students, because I tiiink 
that learners are apt to grow ftiglitened and discouraged 
when a bulky volume of over ^00 pages is placed in their 
hands to be got through in insul?icient time." 

" His Holes abound in good renderings of -sentences anil plitases, 
□ppoitune remniks on. Ihe proper Locaning? of words, and liiiitaiical 
infotmalion necessary to elucidate Ihe text." — Atktnmim. 

" His fnmous work, aclBpleii wilh com mend able laale and 
j-ndgineEi .... present every facloi whith could he pat together 
to make a perfect school-book."— -S/Vci'fl/ffr. 

" Equipped in tine same excellent manner as the aaiiie author^s 

' Mis^rables." ... - Makes en admirable school-book."' — Sfetsman, 



tViltiams Sf JVarga/t, if HtHritlla St., Covtnt Garden^ London, W.C. 



VICTOR HUGO. LES MISfeRABLES. 

Les Principaux Episodes. Edited, with 
Life and Notes, by J. Boielle, late Senior 
French Master, Dulwich College. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, each 35. td. 

Co>i/errli:—'Wd\. I. — M. Bienvenu- — Jean Valjean — M, 
Madeleine, 

Vol. II.— Cosette — M. Fauchekvent — Marius — Jean 
Valjean. 

From the Fre/ace. 

" It had been my first intention to deal only with 
'detathed' episodes of the work; but I had not pro- 
ceeded far before I fell how unsatisfactory these would 
be to my readers, and how unworthy of the illustrious 
author of ' Les Mls^rables.' I determined to see, by closer 
Study, whether it would iiot be possible, by extracting, as 
it were, the central figure in the work (that is, Jean 
Valjean), and connecting, by means of short 'arguments' 
and explanatory notes, the different incidents that group 
themselves around hini, to present to my readers;, in its 
intense dramatic interest, tlie story as a whole." 

" May Le pronounced a iuccess. The selecti-on has been made 
with judgment, anil ihe notes are good." — Atheuaum. 

" A wutthy iddilion lo our Block of French reading-Liooks, which 

will be welcomed by numberless masters M. Bnlelle's notes 

are Hill and to the point, hb philology is sound, ^nd his Linn^Iations 
\-i\oi\-\i'iv:."— Journal 0/ Eilucalioii. 

" lias done extremely well in pulling fnill] this selection of the 
most striking episodes, of Vicliir ilugo's masterpiece, and has done it 
Well."^ — Ediitatiorinl Times. 

•■' Has prijdured a mmual which has the merit rA presenting ihe 
style of Ihe greatest French writer of the centnrj'." — SeohiHan. 

WilUams 6* NtfFgatt^ 14 Henrittfa St., Coi'ent Garden^ London, iV.C 



ROGET (F. F.). FIRST STEPS IN FRENCH 
HISTORY. LITERATURE, AND PHILOLOGY. 

Specially prepared Tor ihe Universities' Local, Army, 
and other ExaminaLions by F. F. Roget, of Geneva. 
Vniversity, and late Lecturer on the French Language 
and Literature and on Romance Philology in the 
University of St, Andrews. 3rd Edition. With Map. 
Crown iSvo, cloth, 5j-. 

"This compilation has bcL'n prepared in order to bring 
together, in one volume and in a small compass, as 
large a portion of the French subjects lying beyond the 
province of ordinary grammar as students, preparing 
for the Scotch Leaving Certificate, for the University 
Entrance Examinations, for the University Local Examina- 
tions, and for the Army, can, in the light of experience, 
be expected to acquire. 

" It has also been our aim to provide a faithful intro- 
duction to the easier and more generally known works 
of specialists in the field of advanced French studies," 

"This miLnual will be 3. boon la many whu havE neitlier time nor 
inclination to work Ihiough a Sarge volume nn the hisiory uf Frencii 
literature, but who yet desire to oblain. a knoivliiciye suliicienl lo 
enaiile them 10 pigeon-hole their reading of French prose and 

poetfy." — Mducaliaiia! Times. 

" He has displayed qualities which are turec and moce (ruat- 
woittiy than mete erudition." — SaCurdaji Rsoirw. 



HOGET (F. F.). AN INTRODUCTION TO OLD 
FRENCH. 

By F. F, Roget, of Geneva University, late Lecturer 
on the French Language and literature, and on Romance 
Philology in the University of St. Andrews. History, 
Grammar, Ch res torn at by, and Glossary, and Edition. 
400 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6j. 

The work, is not intended to be an exhaustive 
CJraraniar, hut an Inirodudion to the larger works by 
Bartsch, Clcdat, Darmstetter, etc. It is eminently suit- 
able for use with classes of advanced students. 



lA'illitifiis 6^ Nirrgaiej v^ Henrietta S/., Co^'cnt Garden^ London^ \V.C> 
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VOLTAIRE. SHORT PROSE TALES. 

With IiTtrodiictory Matter and Notes by F. 
F, Roget, late Lecturer on French Lang'uage 
and Literature, St. Andrews University; and 
with a Critical Preface by Emile Faguet, Pro- 
fesseur a la Sorbonne. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

In the Introduction, which covers some 120 pages, 
the Editor gives a short sketcli of the life of Voltaire and 
El Bibliography, and also discusses the humour of his 
tales and his English editors. 

The Introduction, by M. Elmile Faguet (in FreochJ, is 
itsiilf an important piece of criticism. 

The Tales contained in the volume are : — Le monde 
comme il va- — Le crocheteur borgue — Cosi Sanct.i — 
Meninon — Babat>ec^MicrQmega5— Scarmcntado — Les 
deux consoles — Songe de Platon— Histoire d'un bon 
Bramin — Le blanc et le iioir — -Jeannot et Colin — Aven- 
ture indienne— Les aveugles juges des couleurs — Aven- 
ture de la memoire — Eloge historique de la raison. 

FOA (MAD. EUGEN.). C0NTE3 HI5T0RIQUES. 

(Chagrin de Louis XV. — Bertrand Dugucsclin — 
Dupaytren — Gretry— Greuze.) With Idiomatic Notes, 
by G. A. Neveu. 3rd Edition. Cloth, as, 

FLEURY'S HISTOIRE DE FRANCE. 

Raconlee a. la Jeuiiesse. Edited for the use of English 
Pupils, w-ith Grammatical Notes, by Auguste Beljanie. 
3nd Edition. lamo, cloth, ^s. 6d. 



LAROCHEJACQUELEIN (MADAME DE). SCENES 
FROM THE WAR IN THE VENDEE. 
Edited from her Memoirs in Trench, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Map, by C. Scudamore, M.A., Oxon., Assistant 
Master, Forest School, Walthamstow. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2 J. 



W'liiatitJ fr Margate, 14 Nfnrieda Si,, Cn-ent Garden, Lem/a/i, fV.C. 
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FRENCH CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH STUDENTS. 

Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Leon Delbos. M.A., of H. M.S. " Britannia," 
Dartmouth, late of King's College Price 
per volume, paper boards, 9a'. ; cloth, 15. 



J. Radne. Le&PUideun. 

3. Comeillc Hoiace. 

3. Cornell le. Cinna. 

4. Maliire. Le Elomgcois Genii Ihotoine. 

5. Corneiile. Ln Cid. 

6. Moli&re. Lcs Pr«cieuses Ridicules. 

7. Chateau briaad. Vu^'agea en Ami^rtque. 

8. Xav. At Maistre. Posonnieis du Cflucase, <1 Le Lcpwiuc 

d'Aostc, 

9. Lafontaine. F>t>les. 

ID. Molifere. Misaiilhiope. By C. H. Clarke, li. 

U. Molifere, Fourberies de ScHpin. By G. H. Clatke. Ii. 

ij. Chanson de Roland. Hisltiricsl, Ctilical, and Giammatical 

Inliodud-ion. Thrtfi PaSidgea wilh Explapaloiy Notes 

and a,n English Tiaoslatiun. By CUudc F. Condell. 
Sewed, ^. 

" Campited with olher books ha.ving the same aitn, ihtsc books 
desetve very favourable meiilioti. For the Holes are well selected ; 
they never commit the capilal fault of trespassing on the province of 
Che grammar oi the diciioDary, (vrid ihj pandering to The pupil's 
laslntss i and they ate, moieover, generally well esprcased and to 
the point."— 5a/w;(Aii' /Review. 



Watiaets ^ Norgate, if Htnriella St., Covtal Carilti: , Ltmden, IV.C. 
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TRUE (E. TH.). PRIIWER OF FRENCH PHIL- 
OLOGY AND LITERATURE. 

5Lh Edition, Pott Svo, cblh, ii. 6</. 

"A work which prundcs a well-detailed oulline likely Lu ptove 
useful lo students entering upoa the study of ihis suliject.'' — 
SioJ small. 

"The conciseness i if his nulline nl Ihc hisloiy of French LileralUTc 
is remarkable, , . , . We cordisilly recommend the Primer ag a 



TROE (E. TH.), EVERY-DAY FRENCH. 

A Collection of the most Common French Phrases, 
Proverbs, and Idioms, ^.th Edition, thoroughly revised. 
Cloth, IS. 

" • . . , Anyone who works carefully thiough it will uot need tu 
plead giiilly to ihe charge, 5o strongly and puhlicly made o[ late 
againsioursiudenlsuf French, that they e.iunoi renderintuiditimAlic 

French Ihe mosl familiar.wiitence Ailogelhet ihe work is an 

eseellent one and we heartily recomiTiend it lo the notice of 

teachers. " — Eduialieiial News. 



THOE AND HAY. ELEMENTS OF FRENCH 
SYNTAX. 

With Exercises and Passages for Continuous Pfose 
Composition. By E. Th. Trite, Senior Master of Modern 
Languages in Robert Gordon's College, Aberdeen ; and 
E. H. Hay, M.A., Modem Language Master in Robert 
Gordon's College, Aberdeen, 4th Edition, thoroughly 
revised, with a Vocabulary, sy. nett. 

" This is a citar and weil-artange-d eiemeiiiarj syfiiax nitli plenty 

of exercises The rules ace very clearly staled. "—;/fl«/iiff^ of 

RdHcalictt. 

"A clear and comprehensive course of french composition. ■ . . 
The whole book is succinct and well-balanced. The arrangement k 
intelligent and ^tacvu^V^Ediuaticaa! Nnvt. 



WiJUoMi & Nar^te, 14 Hearietia St,, Cavait Garden, Londan, W.C. 
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KRUEGER (H.). SHORT BUT COMPREHENSIVE 
FRENCH GRAMMAR. 

7th Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, is, 

" The author has endeavoured to furnish a cheap 
matiual suitable for beginners, as well as for more 
advanced pupils and private students. He has given a 
clear and concise view of the grammar of the language, 
yet omitted nothing that is necessary for the pupil to 
know. The arrangement is dear, and the form in which 
it is presented is so simple that the pupil sees it at once, 
and is saved much time and labour. 

" The grammar is so arranged that it may be used with 
any of the French Exercise-books commonly in use, thus 
allowing the student to practice the exercises best adapted 
for his own special wants and purposes." 



TERROUX {P.). THE MODEftN FRENCH CLASS- 
BOOK. 

Specially prepared to meet the Require- 
ments of the Merit (Three Stages of Specific 
Subject) a.r)d Leaving Certificate Exami- 
nation. Svo, cloth, IS. 6d. nett. 



CLARKE (G. H., M.A.). TABLE OF THE ORDER 
OF FRENCH PRONOUNS. 

Mounted, ^. ; unmounted, ^rf. 



STROUWELLE (A.). FRENCH GENDERS. 

The Genders of Substantives in the French 
Language. An indispensable Appendix to 
all Grammars and Dictionaries. Crown Svo, 
cloth, IS. 6d. 



Wiliiams y- NoT^le, 14 Hmritlta S/., Cit'fnt Gardin, Lendim, W.C. 
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TARVER (H.). COLLOQUIAL FRENCH, 
SCHOOL AND PRIVATE USE. 



FOR 



By H. Tarver, B.-es-L., late of Eton 
College. Dialogues from the best French 
Authors, with the English Translations on 
the opposite page. 328 pp. Crown Svo. 
cloth, 51. 

From the Preface. 

" To learn to construe French with dictionary and 
grammar, to write French exercises according to rule, is 
amongst the good and useful mental pracHcts of civilisa- 
tion, and should he increased rather than lessened 
throughout the country. Bui at a certain period of the 
pursuit, when the grammatical construction is under- 
slood, there comes a ijnie for extending the study, and 
opening new fields of inquiry, and when the modes of 
acquirement should be multiplied ad htfifii/um. At 
tilts period a book qf colloquipl Fren'ch of varied matter, 
10 be learnt or pursued, with its full explanation at hand, 
so that no lime be lost in endeavours to decipher its 
meaning, comes in most ustjfully, and that without inter- 
rupting the other studies either of pupils at schools or of 
free and independent learners." 



AHN'S FRENCH VOCABULARY AND DIALOGUES 
FOR ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 
New Edition. 1 zmo, ctoth, ii. bd. 





TERROUX (R). PHRASE BOOK FOR FRENCH 
SCHOOLS. 
iSmo, cloth, IS. 4d. 

WUIiams &= iVar^le, 14 Henrietta SI., CtKftHt Garden, LoKifm. W.C. 
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KITCHEN (DARCY B.). AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE STUPy OF PROVENCAL. 

{History, Grammar, Texts, and Glossary.) Crown Svo, 
cloth, 4.S. dd. 

From Uie PrefiUf. 

" My object in tlie compilatl'jn of this volume is to 
provide an Inlroduclion, at once easy and coinprC' 
hensivc. Tor the use of students of Romance, Philology, 
and candidates for the Medieval and Modern Languages, 
Tripos at Cambridge, and similar examinations at other 
Universities." 

'^ As a whole the l>oak hnTs been 51J ciircTully copiud from lis 
sources as Lo make a fairly salisfacUiry text-book for beginners." — 
Mad. Laiiffuase Noia. 

" Privale students in particular may welcome it heartily ; for it is 
a buoli which they can master readily ; il will give them a fait iiiea 
of the nalure (if this literature, and doubllpss make them tager to 
gain fuller knowlcdEC of a body of verse whicli in form aL least is 
matchless."— TSeAW/on {New York). 



HOL^ (A.) AND W. JAMES. FRENCH DICTION- 
ARY. 

Dictionary of the French and English Lan- 
guages, with the Accentuation and a Literal 
Pronunciation. Square Svo, bound, ^s. 6d. 

WESSELY. FRENCH AND ENGLISH POCKET 
DICTIONARY. 

New enlarged Edition. Square Svo, cloth, aj. td. 



HAMILTON AND SMITH. INTERNATIONAL 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

2 Vols. 900 pp. and 800 pages, treble columns. 
Imperial Svo, z vols, half leather, 22s. 6d. ; 2 vols, in i, 
best half Morocco, 14J. 



Williamt &f NargaU, 14 Htrtritlta SI., Ctiveal Gardm, London, W.C. 
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WEISSE'S COMPLETE PRACTICAL GRAMMAR 
OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

With Exercises on Conversations, Letters, 
Poems, and Treatises, etc. 4th Edition, almost 
entirely rewritten. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

Summary of Contents. — I. The Alphabet — II. Pro- 
nunciation and Orthography— ni. The Accent or Stress 
— IV. Prefixes — V. Derivation^ VI. Tlie Prepositions — 
VII. Declension of the Personal Pronoun, Explanation — 
VIIL Remarks on the Personal and Indefinite Pronouns 
— IX. Declension of the Articles, Pronouns, and Ad- 
jectives— X. Observations on the Adjective — XI. On the 
Use of the Pronoun — XII. Per, die, das as the 
Shorter Form of Pronouns — XIII. Comparison of Ad- 
jectives and Adverbs — XIV. TheNumerals^ — XV. Nouns, 
Gender— XVI. NounSj Declension— XVII. On the Use 
of the ArHcIe— XVIII. On the Use of the Cases— XIX. 
On the Use of the Numbers— XX. The Verb— XXI. 
Strong and Weak Forms of Conjugation — XXII. Irregular 
(mixed) Conjugation — XXIII. Auxiliaries of Mood — 
XXIV. The Three Auxiliaries of Tense— XXV. Use of 
Tenses, Moods, Participles- — XXVI. The Reflective Form 
of Verbs — XXVII. The Impersonal Form of Verbs — 
XXVIII. Adverbs and Interjections — XXIX. Con- 
junctions — XXX. On the Construction of Sentences — 
XXXI, On the Use of the Conjunctive and Conditional 
— XXXII. Remarks on German Metre. 

" Wc have no hesiutioa in pronouncing this ihe fuHest and most 
siitisfactory German Grammar yet pMbliahed in Englnnd."— Journal 
of EdiutUzon. 

Williams 6= Norgntt, r^ flenriefta SI,, Citt'cnl Garden, Candou, W,C. 
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WEISSE. A 
IDIOMS. 



SHORT GUIDE TO GERMAN 



Being a Collection <?f the Idioms most in 
use ; with Examination Papers, and Edition. 

Cloth, 2S. 

This book of German Idioms will be found to h& a 
fairly complete collection of such phrases as come under 
Ihis designation, being commonly used both by good 
writers and in ordinary conversation ; while the arrange- 
ment in alphabetical order of the -characteristic or cue- 
words will make it easy for the student to refer to any 
particular expression. 



WEISSE'S NEW CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES 
IN GERMAN C0MP03ITI0W. 

With coniplete Rules and Directions, with full refer- 
ences to his German Grammar, and Edition. I^mo, 
cloth, jj, 6d. ; Key, 5^, 



WEISSE'S ELEMENTS OF GERMAN. 

With a Coiarse of Exercises instructing in simpler 
Composition. Cloth, ^s. 



WitUaTns &- Korgnte^ /"^ Htnristtn St., Cimgitt Garditt, L&niJon^ It^.C. 
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APEL'S SHORT AND PRACTICAL GERMAN 
GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. 

With copious Examples and Exercises. 3rd Edition- 
lamo, cloth, ii. bd. 

Intendeil for slmlents who cniinot coraiiiantl a sufllcicnt nmouiil 
of lime for a fall acquiBitiiin oflhal difficult tonpii;, liut whu iicver- 
thdtsg wish to ohtain S fair knowledge of il wi'hire a brief pcrim!, 
and in llie kist latxiriou:^ Luaniii:! possible. 



APEL (MO. GERMAN PROSE STORIES FOR 
BEGINNERS, 

Including Lessing's Prose Fables, with an interlinear 
Translation in the natural order of Construction. 2nd 
Edition, lanio, cloth, 2s. dd. 

Cunlain-s selecLiuns fcucii " Palnil'laller," by J. G. HcidtT and 
A, J. Liebcskind ; "Kinder- und liaiistniirchfr," by the brulliers 
Grim.ni; "Firabeln," by F. A. Knimmacher ; " IJie Vcrivandluniicn 
von AbuSeid von Semg," by K, Rilckett; und " Fat>eln,"by Lessinig. 



APEL (M.). GERMAN PROSE. 

A Collection of the best specimens of German Prose, 
chiefiy froKi Modem Authors. A Handhpok for Schools 
and Families, goo pp. Crown 8vo, cloth, %s. 

The specimens tit German piosc contained in Lhts volume tiave been 
selecli'd from aulhors, nioie rir lessdislingiiished, fmm ihe appearance 

of Leasing, embracing a period of wniewbni more ihan a century. 

Having regard to Itie requirements of lciirni:rs, the con ilii nation of 
prose literature tiere prcsenled to them ha.s. lieen nmnged accordiriE 
to Ihe various kinda of composition, ticg Inning with the easiest, iht 
narrative style, followed in iknlural tranaiticvA ljy the histOricil], etc. 

APEL <M.). GERMAN POETRY. 

A Collection of Gernwn Poetry for the Use of Schools 
and Families, containing nearly 300 Pieces selected from 
the Works of 70 different Aulhors. Crown Svo, cloth, 51. 

This bool; being chieily designed for the use of schools, the Edilor 
has placed ihe easie^^t poems, al tlie beginning, gradually iiLLrodnciaig 
the mtire difiicult. Sach an Eirtangmiient, though precluding any 
systemalic order, will lie- found to be llie aiost advanlageisus for the 
purpose inteniied. In thecombinaliuiis of its specimens the ^ludenl 
will meet with every species of paeticaE composition. 



WiUiami &" Norgali, /y He'trhUa St., Cooent GardeiL, LandiM, W. f. 
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ULRICH'S GERMAN SERIES. 

Part II. SYNTAX. With Exercises atid Vocabularj-; 
adapted for Schools and Colleges. By Aiiton J. Ulricli, 
Master of Modern Languages at Bradfidd College. 
Revised by J. T. Walley, M.A., Follow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, u. 

Conlains Ihe chi^f Syntactic^] Rules, exemplIJi'eiJ hy numerous 
Sfntenccs from Ihe l«st Gutnian Clnssic.nl wrilcrs (Guell)i-, Schillci, 
L-esaiDg, etc.). [ini] a!I&o Ijy Bunlence^ fi:>r Iran^lnLion into Geni^nn 
selected from well-known English mithors. 

All ihe sentences, Ijolh in. Esamplesand in Esercises, cortespoml 
with ihc Rules, and the Exercises are sufficienLlj' lung In give 
praclice in thos« Rules, 

Part III. COMPOSITION: containing 32 Pieces 
from tJie best English Authors, and their Transl:ilion into 
German, Revised by John Gibson, M.A. Crown Svo, 
cloth, IS. 

Two or three pieces should be carefully prepared, great 
attention being paid to the construction and difftirenccs 
of mode of expression in the two languages. The next 
day the prepared pieces should be repeated vh'n voce^ 
then written down without using the German ; afterwards 
the mistakes sliould be corrected from the German 
version. 



^iliiams ^ Nor^aie, t^ Hettrlcffn S/.y Covtiit Gardsti, Londvn^ ff'.C, 
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ULRICH'S GERMAN PROSE. 

With Notes on Syntax and Translation, 
followed by a Complete Vocabulary. By 
Anton J. Ulrich, Master of Modern Lan- 
guages at Bradfield College. Revised by 
John Gibson, M.A. Crown Svo, cloth, is. 6d 
{Key, limp cloth, 3^. Qd.} 

From the Preface. 
"TKe materials for translation are selected from the 
best English authors, and I have thought well to replace 
the anecdotes so frequently given by historical pieces of 
some literary meril. 

"The papers, chosen from some of the leading examina- 
lions of recent years, will, I feel sure, be found interesting, 
and certainly most useful for Army, Civil Seirice, and 
similar candidates." 

" A cheap and use/ul little volame."— yiiunjo/ oj Education. 

" This is n distinctly gaud cam position book." — Giiatdiait. 

" The select ion 5 for translation ate admirable in eveiy way."— 
Eduiatimial Review. 
NO TE.—Mr. Ulrich's Stht»l Books ohlaimd a Sihie Mtdftl ai 

the Antwerp Rshibllion. 



ULRICH'S GERMAN CLASSICS.— 
Schiller's TVilhelm Tell. 
^^Jdngfriu von Orleans. 

WflJlcnatein'a Tod. 

Neffe ala Ontel. 

Sewed, 9ii'. iidi ; doth, u, oetl, 
Goethe's Faust. 
■ — -Gatz Von Berlichingen. 
Lessmg's Katliaji der Weise, 

Cbih, H. 6/. netL 



Williams i:f Norgalt, 14 MenricUa St., Cinieii Gnrden, Zpinfav, W.C, 
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CEHF (A. J. W.). SHORT HISTORICAL GRAMMAR 
OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

Old, Middle, and Modern High German. By Albert 
J. W. Cerf, M.A^, First Senior Moderator and Large 
Gold Medallist in Modem Literature, TriniCy College, 
Dublin. Part I. — Introduction and Phonology. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 4^. 

" lie hiu handled his maUriRU skilfully and ihas pio<Juced & 
serviceable iQBauaJ." — Madent Languages. 



CERF (A.). THE GERMAN DECLENSIONS. 

With an Appendix : Grimm's Law, Vowel- changes, 
etc. Crown 8vo, is. 



SCHINZEL (E.). THE CHILD'S FIRST GERMAN 
COURSE. 

Being also a complete Treatise on German 
Pronunciation, Crown Svo, cloth, 2^-. 6d. 

All the words intended to be learnt are arranged In 
such a manner chat each group of words may be read 
and pronounced according to one rule only. 

Each vocabulary is supplied with the corresponding 
rules, and arranged in systematic order. 



SCHINZEL (E.). GERMAN PREPARATORY 
COURSE. 

4th Edition, isnio, clotB, 2s. 6d. 



SCHINZEL (E.). METHOD OF LEARNING 

GERMAN. 

A Sequel to the Preparalory Couise, gtd Edition. 
i2mo, cloth, 3J, 6(f. 

Wiltiam^ &' }^or^le, 14 Menrielta Sit, Co-i^ent Gardetij LonJoa, W,£". 



AHN'S GERMAN METHOD BY ROSE. 

A hew Edition of the genoitie Book, with a Supple- 
ment consisting of Models of Conjugations, a Table of 
all Regular Dissonant and Irregular Verbs, Rules on the 
Prepositions, etc., etc. By A. V. Rose, z Courses in 
I vol. Cloth, 3J. 6d. 

First Course. Cloth, ?r. This Edition has a valuable 
addition by Rose, which is copyright. 

Key to the Exercises, iznio, sewed, S(f. 

Courses I. -HI. in i vol, (Coorse III. is a Reader), 51. 



SCHLUTTER'S GERMAN CLASS BOOK, 

A Course of Instruction based on Becker's System, 
and so arranged as to exhibit the Self-development of the 
Language, and its Affinities with the English. By Fr. 
Schlatter, late Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 5th 
Edition, lamo, cioth, Jj. {Key, jr.) 



EISNER (J.). THE GERMAN DECLENSIONS. 

A Practical Course, with easy Reading and Writing 
Lessons, and a Synopsis of Strong and Irregular Verbs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5J. 6if. 



LLOYD (DR, A.), GERMAN IDIOMS AND GER- 
MAN PROVERBS EXPLAINED FOR ENGLISH 
LEARNERS. 

Crown Svo, cloth, JJ. 



Willltims &= Normal!, if Henriella SI,, Ctitnl (nintfi, Londat, If.C 
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HEIN'S GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

Comprising a complete set of German Papers set at 
the Local Examinations in the four Universities of 
Scotland- By G. He in, Aberdeen Grammar School, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. M. 

These Papers have the advantage of having been 
actually set to candidates at the Local Examinations 
of the four Scottish Universities, and ofler, therefore, 
genuine material for students or cla.s&c:s preparing for any 
of the numerous e>:aininations in Gerntiin. 

From the variety of niatttr contained in each jiapiir, 
it is obvious that this little book may be used in any 
class where German is studied, and alongside of any 
grammar. There are German pieces for transition into 
German, and numerous questions in grammar amd litera- 
ture, so that the book combines the advaritages of a 
Reader, a Corapoaition Book, and a Repctitorium of 
Grammar and Literature. 



HEIN (C). HANDBOOK OF GERMAN-ENGLISH 
CONVERSATIONS. 

Containing hints on pronunciation, short colloquial 
sentences and conversational phrases, with a few pieces 
of German poetry. i8mo, cloth, ij. 

HICKIE. AN EASY GERMAN READING BOOK. 

With Outline of Grammar, etc. By \V. J. Hickie, 
M.A,, St John's College, Cambridge. Svo, cloth, is. Sd. 

First, a short sketch, or outhne, of German Grammar 
is given, containing everything that is needful for the 
understanding of the Exercises that follow. Next corne 
the Exercises, or Reading I^essoiis, so arranged a.s to 
proceed from very easy sentences to sentences some- 
what more difficult. Under each Exercise is a body 
of footnotes, exhibiting every word of the Exercise with 
its Englisii equivalent, and followed by a reference in 
Roman numerals to the particular section of the 
Grammar to which that word belongs. 



WiUiami &" N'or^ate, 14 Hciiriifla St., Covin! Oarittn, Londvn, W.C. 



MOLLER (A.). A GERMAN READING BOOK. 

A Companion Co Schlatter's German Class 

Book. With a complete Vocabulary. New 

Edition, corrected to the official German 

Spelling, Crown Svo, doth, 2s. 

The anecdotes and tales forming the Reader have been 
carefully selected, and are arranged so that the pieces are 
shortest at the beginning and gradually become more 
difficult. 



OHLY (DR.). MANUAL OF GERMAN COM- 
POSITION. 

With Passages for Translation arranged 
progressively, and Macaulay's " Frederick 
the Great " in Extracts. By Dr. C. H. Ohiy. 
340 pp. Crown Svo, cloth, 3.5. 6d. 

The rules on German Composition, as set forth in the 
Introduction, are, in the first place, intended to assist the 
student in translating from English into German, and 
eventtially enable him to attempt original German Com- 
position. 

The passages for translation in Part I. have been 
carefully selected both as to subject matter and style, 
and are arranged progressively, a number of such pas- 
sages as are given at competitive examinations being 
included. Part II. consists entirely of Mttcaulay's 
" Frederick the Great," with some omissions, but in 
continued narrative. 

" We eansider Ihis a very good book on Gemian composition foi 
English students. " — SehealmasUi: 

Willianu S" Nargale, 14 Hmrittta Si., Ctrvenl Garden, Londan, W.C. 
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GERMAN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH STUDENTS. 
With Notes. Crown 8vo, sewed, each ^d. 

Schiller's Lied von der Glocke (The Song of the Bell), and 
other Poems and Ballads. By Moriti Forster. 

Schiller's Maria Stuart By Moritz Forster. 

Schiller's Minor Poems and Ballads. By Arthur P. Vernon. 

Schiller. Der Neffe als Onkel. By V. Phillipps. 

Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauns. With Notes by H. Atiwell. 

Goethe's Hermann und Dorothea. By M. Forsier. 

Goethe's Egmont By H. Apel. 

Lessing's Emilia Galotti. By G. Hein. 

Lessing's Minna von Barnhelm.' By J. A. F. Schmidt. 

Grimm's MSrchen. By W. J. Hickie, 

Andersen's Bilderbuch ohne Bilder. By Alphans Beck. 

"A marvel of cheapness." — fournal cf EdtKatioii. 



GERMAN CLASSICS. 

Without Notes. 8vo, cloth, is, per volume nett 

Messrs. Williams & Norgate keep a select stock of the chief 
German authors in the " Weltbibliothek." The volumes of this 
series are nicely printed. Each consists of some 270-300 pages, and 
is bound in cloth. 

Williams &• Norgate, 14 Henrietta St., Ctwetii Garden, Lottdon, H-.C 



CAROVE (J. W.l. DAS MARCHEN OHNE ENDE 
(THE STORY WITHOUT AN END). 

The German Text. i2reio, doth, 2J. 



FOUQUE'S JAHRESZEITEN. 

Undine, Sintram, Aslauga'5 Ritter, die beiden Haupt- 
leiitc. 4 vols, in i. Svo, cloth, 5s. 

Undine. Eine Erzahlung, 8vo, sewed, u. ; cloth, 
ij. 6ii. 

Sintratn und seine Gefahrten. Svo, sewed, is. 6d, ^ 
cloth, 2S. 

Aslauga's Kitter. Svo, sewed, is,; cloth, u. 61^. 

Die beiden Hauptleute. Svo, sewed, is. ; cloth, is. &(f. 



GOETHE. HERMANN UND DOROTHEA. 

The German Text, with corresponding English Hex- 
ameters on opposite pages. By F, B. 'VValkiiis, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin, Queen's College, Liverpool. 
Crown Svo, 2J. 61/. 

HAUFF'S MARCHEN. 

A Selection from Hauffs Fairy Tales. The Gemian 
Text, with a Vocabulary in footnotes. By A, Hoare, 
B.A. Crown Svo, cloth, jj. 6d. 



RUEHLE (C). KAISER TVILHELM I. 

By B. Rogge. Annotated for English Readers. 
Svo, cloth, 2S. 

SCHILLER SONG OF THE BELL. 

German Text, with English Poetical Translation on 
the opposite pages. By J. Hermann Merivale, Es.q. 
izmo, cloth, IS. 



^ 



Williams 6* Nargatt, 14 htarUtla St., t'avenC Gardciit Leniltm, W.C. 



G05TWICK AND HARRISON AND MEISSNER. 
HISTORY OF GERMAN LITERATURE, FROM 

THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT 
DAY. 

Bj Jos, GosLwiclc and Robert Harrison. New Edition, 
enlai^ed, improved, and brought up to date by Prof. 
Meissner, of Queen's College, Etlfast. 



PHILLIPPS (V., B.A.;. A SHORT SKETCH OF 
GERMAN LITERATURE, FOR SCH00L5. 

By Vivian Phillipps, B,A., Assistant Master at Fettes 
College, Edinburgh, and Edition, revised. Pott Svo, 
cloth, IS. 



JAMES AND STOFFEL. DICTIONARY OF THE 
ENGLISH AND GERMAN LANGUAGES. 

34th enlarged Edition. 4S5 pp. 8vO) well bound, 

WESSfeLVS GERMAN AND ENGLISH POCKET 
DICTIONARY. 

Square crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 



KOEHLER (F.), GERMAN-ENGLISH AND ENG- 
LlSH-GERMAN DICTIONARY. 

2 Vols. 1 120 pp., treble columns. Royal Svo, in one 
vol., half bound, 7s. 6d. 



WUiianu &• JVor^af^, iffimriitla SI., Coiient Garden, London, W.C. 
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ARMY SERIES 



ARMY SERIES, 

Edited by J. T. W. Perowne, M.A. This 
Series is equally well adapted for class work, 
geneml reading, and for those preparing for 
the Army, Oxford and Cambridge Certificates, 
and other examinations — in fact, for all who 
wish to keep up or improve their French and 
German. The notes are as concise as possible, 
with an occasional etymology or illustration 
to assist the memory. The books selected 
being by recent or living authors, are adapted 
for the study of most modern French and 
German. Print clear. Paper and binding good. 

"The series lias brought fascinating examples of fiction under Ihe 
eyes of English readers in a neat and handy form. Besides hiving 
the military flavo-ur, they are models of style." — Seet^maii. 



LE COUP DE PISTOLET, &c. 

Prosper Merimee. ^s- 64. 

"A bt>olt more admirably sailed Co ils pwrpose could not be 
desired. The Editors deserve to be congralulated."— -iVa/ww/ 
Oijfrvfr. 

"The first two volumes are an excellent choice, and we adnse 
any one, whether candidate oi lay, to puiehase the tolunie of 
Merim^e- " — -Journal of Education. 



I 



VAILLANTE. 

Jacques Vincent, zs, Gt^. 

"The books aie well got up, aod in 'Vaillante' an excellenl 
choice has been madc."^6'«fliTrfrii«. 

"The notes are few and brief, but aJl are helpfliL The stoiy 
itself is a delightfal one,*' — ScafsmaH. 

Williams &- Norgatt, 14 Henrielfa St., Cmfnl Gardfii, Londsn, W.C. 
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Army Sei'its— mm i hi itd. 

AUF VEHLORNElfl POSTEN AND KAZZARENA 
DANTl. 

Johannes v. Dewall. 31, 

"The Iwu Bl-oriea by Juhannes v. Dewa.ll arc well sviilcd fur iheir 
piiipose ; the style and diction -ire not too diflicull far those whose 
aqquaifitan«' wilh Geiitwn is nijl extensive, and nrnplc cxplanalpry 
a,nDOiIali(in h pruvided.'' — -SaCurday Jievieui, 



CONTES MILITAIRES. 

A. Daudet. (With a map of Paris.) 2s. 6d. 
" These stories arc maiiilj' culled from a series vaWeA Coiitts du 

i.itiidi, originally CL-olribulcd by Iheir aiilhor lo the Figvifll. 
Writlen at fevet lieat iinni&iiately aftei the grcQt |S?0 war, lliey 
show" Dau Jet's power in nnanv wnys al llsliighe^t. ...» We there - 
fure do more than reconuiiend — vve urge all readers of French to get 
Lhe stories in some form, and the present one is both good and 

cli^p. Tlie papier ia encellenl and lhe typo clear and bold 

A Ileal tnap of I'aris will assist the reader in following lhe movement 
of lhe stones. " — Tki SchsalmastiT, 



ERZAHLUNGEN. 

E. Hofer. 3j. 

" The contents are inleraslirtg and Ittodern, and (airly diflicull : 
the notes are practical and not too numerous. It makei a good 
reader or booli of unseeoa."— i'l^Kio/'jOHa/ Tirues. 

" A welcome addition to lhe excellent ' Army Series.' . . . This 
selection includes several old favourites of oixis."^/ourtiaJ of 
Ediicalioti, 



Williams b' Norgiitt, 14 Hmritlta. St., Cement Garden, Lonian, W.C, 
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GERMAN, CAPE DUTCH, AND ZULU 



WILLIAMS (T. S.)- MODERN ENGLISH AND 
GERMAN CONVERSATION AND IDIOMATIC 
PHRASES. 

With Specimens of the use and the funda- 
mental laws of the English Idiom. 25th 
Revised Edition Svo, cloth, is. 



WERNER'S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN CAPE 

DUTCH (AFRIKANDER TAAL). 

By A. Werner and G. Hunt. rSmo, c]oth, 
IS. 6d. 

QuotaHoti. 

" The aim of this little book is entirely pra.ctical, and it 
does not pretend to be in any sense exhaustive, only to 
impart such a. notion of the language as may be made 
the foundation for its fuller acquisition on the spot." 

*' We most coidially recoroioend this boott lo any one going oul 

to settle in South Africa Tlie dialogues and exercises are 

admirably planned,'" — Scfcrmtr. 

"Tu lliore outward bound such a book is sure lo be usefiiL" — 

PtiUlkal Tiaiher. 



WERNER (A). ZULU EXERCISES. 

8vo, sewed, \s. 



Williams &• Nergaft, 14 Hairiitia St., Coimnt Garden, Lcndon, W.C, 



VOLPE (CAV. G.). ETON ITALIAN GRAMMAR, 
FOR THE USE OF ETON COLLEGE. 

Including Exercises and ExampJes. New Edition, 
(Key, IS.) Svo, cloth, 4^. SJ. 

In its plan, the work has reference, not merely to the 
current phrases of ordinary life, but to the growth and 
construction of the language, numerous examples of 
which have been extracted from the best authors. Thu.s, 
the book may be called a theoietico-practicai Graminar, 
not only furnishing the correct syntax of the period, but 
also occasionally explaining the theory of the formation 
of the idioms, and imparting a true notion of their spirit. 



CHRISTIEON {C.\ RACCONTI 
NOVEL LE MORAL I. 



ISTORICI E 



Edited for the use of Itahan Students. 12th Edition. 
iSmo, cloth, \s. 

The words in the test have been carefully accented, in 
order Vi facilitate the progress of the pupil in the pro- 
nunciation of that elegant language. Alsi), a copious 
vocabulary of the Words and phrases contained in the 
work has be-en subjoined, 



GRASS! AND JAMES. ITALIAN AND ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY. 

For General UbC, with the Italian Pronunciation and 
Accentuation, theTermsofScienceand Art, of Mechanics, 
Railways, Marine, etc. Square Svo, strongly bound. 6s. 



WESSELY'S ITALIAN AND ENGLISH POCKET 
DICTIONARY. 

New enlarged. Square isiao, cloth, ai, 6d, 



Williams &" Ncrgate, i^ Henriella SI., Cevent Garden, Loiidsn. W.C 
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HARVEY (W. F.). SPANISH MANUAL. 

Grammar, Exercises, Reading and Conversation 
Lessons. Crown Svo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

The writer of this Manual has endeavoured to present 
the student with a concise, but fairly comprehensive. 
Grammar, written from a practical standpoint, in which 
the principles of the language will be graduallj' elucidated 
by means of copious examples, drawn, where possible, 
from the classic writers. 



VELASQUEZ. LARGER SPANISH DICTIONARY. 

Composed from the Dictionaries of the Spanish 
Academy, Terreros and Salva. Spanish- English and 
English-Spanish. 1279 pp., treble columns. 2 vola in z. 
Impl. Svo, cloth, 34/. 



WESSELY'S SPANISH AND ENGLISH POCKET 
DICTIONARY. 

3rd Edition. Square i2m0', cloth, is, fid. 



VIEYRA (A.). PORTUGUESE-ENGLISH AND 
ENGLISH-PORTUGUESE POCKET DICTION- 
ARY. 

New Edition, considerably enlarged. 3 vols. iSmo, 
cloth, gj. 



WilJiami fif Nergait, 14 Mmvutla St., Cwrnt Gard/H, Londat, W.C, 



BOJESEN (MAD- MARIE). THE DANISH SPEAKER. 

Pronunciation of tiie Danishi Language, Vocabulary, 
Dia.!i>guesj and Idioms Tor tiie use of Students and 
Travellers in Denmark and Norway. lamo, doth, 4J. 



RASK (E.). DANISH GRAMMAR FOR ENGLISH- 
MEN. 

With Extracts in Prose and Verse. 2nd Edition. 
Edited by Repp. 8vo. 41. 



LARSEN !0.| ANDS. ROSING. DANO-NORWEGIAN- 
ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-DANO-NORWEGIAN 
j DICTIONARY. 

] Revised and Enlarged Edition. 2 vols. Svo, bound, 

34s. Or separately, Dano-Norwegian-English, 121, 6d. 
Engliish-Dano-Nortt'egiaii, lu, 6tf. 



BAYLDON. ICELANDIC GRAMMAR. 

An Elementary Grammar of the Old Norse or Ice- 
landic Language. By Rev. George Bayldon. 8vo, cloth, 
■js. dd. 

VIGA GLUMS SAGA. 

Translated from the Icelandic, with Notes and an 
Introduction, by Sir Edmund Head, Bart. Fcap. 8vo, 
doth, Sf. 

HEIFF (C. P.). RUSSIAN GRAMMAR; OR, PRIN- 
CIPLES OF THE RUSSIAN GRAMMAR FOR 
THE USE OF THE ENGLISH. 

4th Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 6j. 
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KIEPEHT (H.). NEW ATLAS ANTIQUUS, 

Twelve Maps of the Ancient World for Schools and 
Colleges. 

Contents: — i. Orbis terramm antiquis notus — 2. Im- 
peria Persarum et Macedonum — 3. /Egyptus. — Phmnice 
el P3l£estina^4. Asia citerior — 5, Griscia cum insulis et 
oris maris jiigtei— 6. Griecia ampliore modulo descripta 
— 1. Italia— 8. Italic pars medfa— 9. Roma Urba — to. 
Hispania Maurelania et Africa — 1 1. Gallia, Britannia, 
Gtrmania — 12. Imperium Ronianum. i2th Edition. 
With a complijte Geographical Index. Folio, folded on 
guards, "boards, 5 J. 

KAMPEN. FIFTEEN MAPS TO ILLUSTRATE 
CiESAR'S DE BELLO GALLICO. 

Fifteen coloured Maps. 4C0, cloth, jj. 6rf. 



r 



C^SAR DE BELLO GALLICO. 

Lib. I. Edited, with Iiitroductioji, Notes, and Maps, 
by Alexander M. Bell, M.A,, Ball. Coll. Oxon. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 2s. td. 

"The Intriiduclioii gives a clear aecouni of ihe condition unil 
civilib-alion of Gaul al the dale of Casiar'.s arrival. The nciles upijn 
geography, ghrono-loKy, and niilil^rjaffairsare well done." — dmsiral 

BRYCE (REV. DR.). THE LAWS OF GREEK 
ACCENTUATION SIMPLIFIED. 

3rd Edition, with the most essenlial Rules of Quantity'. 
I 2Tao, sewed, 6d. 

TEUBNER'S GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS. 

Under the general Superin tendency of Dr. Imrnanuel 
Bekker, Berlin ; Professor W. Dindorf, Leipzig; Professor 
Fleckeisen, Frankfurt ; Director K. Halm, Munich ; 
Director A. Meitieke, Berlin ; Professor Schneidewin, 
Gattingeni. 

A complete list nLiiy be Imd on applWtion. 
Williams if Norgale, 14 ffenrie/U £1.. t'evcnt Gardes. Lovdoa. fV.C. 
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KIEPERT (H.). WALL-MAP OF ANCIENT ITALY. 

Italia anliqua. For the study of Livy, Sallust, Cicero, 
Dionysius, etc. Scale i : Soo.&oo. Mounted on rollers, 
varnished. 20s. 

KIEPERT (H.). GENERAL WALL-MAP OF THE 
OLD WORLD. 

Tabula orbis terrarum antiqui ad illustrandam potis- 
simum antiquissimi xv'i usq_ue ad Alesandnim M. 
hiatoriam. For the study of antient history, especially 
the history of the Oriental peoples ; the Indians, Medes, 
Persians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Egyptians, Phcenicians, 
etc. Scale i : 5,4.00,000. Mounted on rollers, varnished. 

KIEPEHT (H.). GENERAL WALL-MAP OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Imperii Romani tabula geographica, 
thedevelopment of the Roman Empire. 
Mounted on rollers, varnished. 24s. 



For the study of 
Scale 1 ijooiooo. 



KIEPERT (H.j. WALL-MAP OF ANCIENT LATIUM. 
Latii Veteris eC finitimarum regionutn tabula. For the 
study of Livy, Dionysius, etc. Scale 1 ; 125,000. With 
supplement : Environs of Rome. Scale i : ?5,oQa. 
Mounted on rollers, varnished. iHs. 



KIEPERT CH.). WALL.MAP OF ANCIENT GREECE. 

Grfficiie An.riquEe tabula. For the study of Herodotus, 

Thucydides, Xcnophon, Strabo, Cornelius Nepos, etc. 

Scale I : 500,000. Mounted On rollers, varnished. 241. 

KIEPERT (H.). WALL-MAP OF THE EMPIRES 
OP THE PERSIANS AND OF ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT. 

Imperia Persarum et Macedonum. For the study of 
Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian. Curtius. Scale 
1 ; 300,000. Mounted On rollers and varnished. 30J. 



IVilliitmi &• Norgfttf, r4 Henrietta SI,, drvtnt Gardin, London, IV.C. 



KIEPERT(H.). WALL-MAP OF GAUL WITH POR- 
TIONS OF ANCIENT BRITAIN AND ANCIENT 
GERMANY. 

Gallic CisalpiiiEe et Transalpinae cum parti bus 
Britannia et Germaniee tabula. For the study of 
Cffisar, JustiT]ian, Livy, Tacllus, etc. Scale i : 1,000,000. 
Mounted on rollers and varnished, 241. 



KIEPERT (H.). WALL-MAP Of ANCIENT ASIA 

MINOR. 

Asis: Minoris Antiquie tabula. For the study of 
Herodotus, Xenophon, Justinian, Arian, Curtius, etc. 
Scale J ; 800,000. Mounted on rollers and varnished. 
2 or. 



CASTORIUS' MAP OF THE WORLD, 

Generally known as Peutinger's Tabula. Printed in 
colours, after the original in the Imperial Library, 
Vienna, y. 



ZOMPOLIDES {DR. C). A COURSE OF MODERN 
GREEK, OR THE GREEK LANGUAGE OF 
THE PRESENT DAY. 

1. The Elementary Method. Crown 8vo, 5s. 



BERGHAUS. CHART OF THE WORLD ON 
MEHCATOH'S PROJECTION. 

12th Edition, Thoroughly revised and brought up to 
dale, showing railways, steamer routes, ocean currents, 
etc. Mounted on rollers and varnished, 22s. net. 



fVilliaMi 6f Nergait, 14 Henriifia St., Cat^eni Gard^H, LaniteH, W.C. 
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NESTLE (PROFESSOR EBERHAHD, OF MAUL- 
BRONN), AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE GREEK NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

Translated from the Second Edilion, with Corrections 
and Addiljons by the Author, by Wiliiam Edie, B.ID., 
and Edited, with a Preface, by Allan Menzies, D.D., 
Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the 
University of St. Andrews. (Theological Translation 
Library, New Series, Vol. XIII.) With eleven repro- 
ductions of texts. Demy 8vo, los- 6t/. ; half-leather, 
I2J. 6ii. 



" Wc have 11D living scholar mi>rc capable of accomplishing the 
fescinating tLsk of preparing a coinplele introduclion on the new 
and acknowledged principles than Prof. Nestle. This hook wi]l 
stand the most liijurous scrutiny ; it will surpass Ihe highest expec- 
tation." — Expository Time!. 

"Nolhlng couliJ bt? belter l3ian Dr. Nestle's accounl of ihe 
mctefials which New TeBlamenl MJdual eiiticisfia has to den.1 with." 
— Spedalar. 

" We cordially recommend llie vohime to all who desire to obtain, 
within a mudtfate compass, and wilh A tensonable expenditure of 
lime and trouble, a knoH-ledge of the nature and mclliod?! of modern 
tcKtBal work ; for sUidenls of ihc New TefllameTit text, Neslle's 
conlribution may safely be pronounced indispensable." — Rciiicw oj 
tht Week. 

"We know cf no boob of its size which can be recummended 
more cordially to the sludent, alike for general iiiteri^^^l ami Tir the 

clearness of its airanyement In smoothness of icndcring, 

the translaliun is one of the Iwsl we have cume across for a con- 
siderahle time." — MatiduUer Guardian. 



WiUiams &■ NargaU, 14 Htnrielta St., Cavail Gardm, London, W.C. 
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OLD TESTAMENT 



KAUTZSCH(E,). AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE LITERATURE OF THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT. 

With Chronological Tables for the History of the 
Israelites, and other Aids to thf Explanation of the Old 
Testament. Reprinlcd from the "Supplement to the 
Translation of the Old Te&tatiiem." By E. Kautzsch, 
Professor of Theology at the University of Halle. 
EdltL'd by the Autho'i. Translated by John Taylor, 
DJJt., M A., etc. Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. bd. 

■' This English traiislalion .... is likely lo prove very accept- 
able to all tliose studeol5 w!n5 dtsire to see fot themselves the view 
taken by ihe ' higher critics ' uf ihe growth of the Old Teslament," 
— The Gvardiati. 

"Dc. Taylor has rendered a £ieal service lo the English readers 
by his. excellent translation of Ihiii iroportart work." — BrUish 
WttMly. 

" As to matter, it 1^ the work uf a schular who is not nfiaid ai 
results suggested by fair research, but who never giBspa at novelties 
merely fi"'t the sake of uriginality. In style and language, tlie book 
reads mete like an original than a translation ; an original, too, 
which in ila terseness uf expression has escaped the proline obscurirt 
so commonly complained of In the wntings of the author^ 
country."— C^//r.^A Ga'ulU, 

"A brief yett comprcliensive atateuienl of critical opinion 
respecting the order and origin of the Old Testament books." — 

Mii/is"ti!t Times. 



I 



WEIR (T, H., B.D,). A SHORT HISTORY OF THE 

HEBRE'W TEXT. 

By Thomas H. Weir, Assistant to the Professor of 
Oriental Languages in the University of Glasgow. 
Crown 8vQ, sewed, J^f. ; cloth, 6j. 

" This e?:cellenl bonk should iic weicoin^ri by all Hebrew tiilori 
in llietjlogica! colleges, and read with Iheir senior claase.";." — 
Mamhe^tir Cnni'ifjGfi. 

"The rtmatkablv well-informed outline that is here presented 
apptals at once tc the cultivated Hebraist, lo the general reader, 
and perhaps above all, to the divinity student." — Glasgow Hcidld. 

Williams &• NargaU, 14 Henritita St., C<nnnl Car^n, Lorttlcn, WtC. 



STRACK (H. L.)- HEBREW GHAMMAR. 

Payacligins, Literature, Chrestomathy, and Glossary, 
and enlarged Edition, translated by Rev. Prof. A. R. S. 
Kennedy, Crown Svo, cloth, 4s. 6J. 

KENNEDY (REV. JAS.), 
BIBLICAL HEBREW. 

8vo, cloth, ixs. 



INTRODUCTION TO 



KENNEDY [REV. JAS.). 
SVNOMYMS. 

8vOj cloth, ^s. 



STUDY IN HEBRETV 



DELITZSCH. THE HEBREW LANGUAGE VIEWED 
IN THE LIGHT OF ASSYRIAN RESEARCH. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 4J. 
GENESIS, IN HEBREW. 

With a critically revised Text, various Readings, and 
Grammatical and Critical Notes, etc. By the Rev. C. H. 
H. Wright. Svo, cloth, 3J. 6tf. 

HEBREW TEXTS. 

Large type. i6mo, cloth. 

Genesis, (amd Edition. Baer DeJitzseh's Test.) u. 6d. 

Psalms. IS. 

Job- iJ, 

Isaiah, li. 

FUERST'S HEBREW LEXICON. 

A Hebrew and Chaldec Lexicon to the Old Testamentj 
by Dr. Julius Fuerst. 4th Edition, improved arid en- 
larged, containing a Grammatical and Analytical Ap- 
pendix. Translated by Rev. Dr. Samuel Davidson. 
1600 pp. Royal Svo, cloth, its. 

DELITZSCH (PROFESSOR r.). ASSYRIAN GRAM- 
MAR. 
With ParadigmSj Exercises, Glossary, and Bibliography. 
Translated by Rev. Prof. A. R, S. Kennedy. Crown Svo, 
cloth, ly. 




Williams &■ Norgafi, 14 Htnrietia St., Cctmnl Garden, Omdon, W.C. 



SCHRADEH (PROF. E.). THE CUNEIFORM 
INSCRIPTIONS AND THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

Translated from the 2nd Enlarged Edition, with Addi- 
tions by the Author, and an Introduction by the Rev. 
Owen C- Whitehouse, M.A. z vols. (Vol. I. not sold 
separately. } With a Map. 8vo, cloth, each 6j. 

MUSS-ARNOLT (W.). A CONCISE DICTIONARY 
OF THE ASSYRIAN LANGUAGE (ASSYRIAN- 
ENGLISH-GERMAN). 

By W. Muss-Arnolt. To be completed in about XV. 
Parts. Parts I. to XII. already issued. Each gj. nctt. 



EVANS (GEORGE). AN ESSAY ON ASSYRIOLOGY. 

With 4to Tables of Assyrian Inscriptions. Svo, cloth, 

5J- 

SOCIN (A.). ARABIC GRAMMAR. 

Paradigms, [literature, Chrestomathy, and Glossary. 
Translated into English, Crown Hvo, cloth, Ss. 6if. 



LANE (E. W.). AN ARABIC-ENGLISH LEXICON 
DERIVED FROM THE BEST AND MOST 
COPIUS EASTERN SOURCES. 
Comprising a. very large Collection of Words and Signi- 
fications omitted in the Kdmoos, mth Supplements to its 
abridged and defective Esplanations, ample Grammatical 
and Critical Comments, and numerous Examples in Prose 
and Verse. 8 vols. Royal 410, cloth. Usual price 155. 
per vol. Spt;cial offer until further notice : Sets of 8 vols, 
in cloth, _j^5 nett. 

JACOB (G.). ARABIC BIBLE CHRESTOMATHY. 

With Sl Glossary. Crown Svo, cloth, y, 

NOELDEKE (TH.V DELECTUS VETERUM CAR- 
MINUM ARABICORUM GLOSSARIUM CON- 
FECIT A. MULLER. 

Crown Svo, cloth, Ts. bd. 



Williams b" Neygate, 14 Hearielta St., Ctvetl GAnlin, Umttim, W.C. 





HEBI 



SYRIA, ARABIC 



4S 



ERMAN'S EGYPTIAN GRAMMAR. 

Translated, under Professor Ermark's supervision, by 
J. H. Breasted, Professor of Egyptology in the University 
of Cliicago. Crown Svo, cloLh, iSs. 

PLATTS (J- X). A GRAMMAR OF THE PERSIAN 
LANGUAGE. 

By John T. Platls, Hon. M.A. (Oxon.), Teacher of 
Persian in the University of Oxford, late Inspector of 
Schools in the Central Provijices of India. Part 1, — 
Accidence. Broad crown Svo, loj. 6d. 

The work is principally a grammar (.)f dassical Persian, 
i.e., of tht literary language of the ptriod extending from 
the time of Nizainj to that of Janit (i 100-1500); but 
frequent reference is also made to the lileraturc of the 
pre-classical and post-classical periods, as well as to the 
spoken language of the present time. 

TURPIE(REV. DR,). MANUAL OF THE CHALDEE 
LANGUAGE. 

Containing Grammar of the Biblical Clialdee and of 
the Targums, and a Chrestomathy, consisting of selections 
from the Targums, ivlth a Vocabulary adapted to the 
Chrestomatliy. Svo, cloth, 4J. 

BERNSTEIN AND KIRSCH. SYRIAC CHRESTO- 
MATHY AND LEXICON. 

Chreslomathia Syriac^ cum Lexico. z vols. Svo, 
cloth boards, 7J. 6(f. 

PALI MISCELLANY. 

By V, Trenckner. Part I. — The Introductory Part of 
the Milinda Panho, with an English Translation and 
Notes. Svo, sewed, 4^. 



FRANKFURTER {DR. O.). HANDBOOK OF PALI. 

Beifig an Elementary Grammar, a Chrestomathy, and 
a Glossary. Svo, cloth, 16s. 



William! 6" NargaU, 14 Henrietta St., Caveat Garien, Landait, W.C. 
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MATHEMATICS 



BRUHNS {DR. C). NEW MANUAL OF LOGA- 
RITHMS TO SEVEM PLACES OF DECIMALS. 
Royal Svo, sewed, 5s. td. 



HARNACK (AXEL.). INTRODUCTION TO THE 
ELEMENTS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL AND 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS. 

From the German. Royal 8vo, cbth, loj. td. 



BANG'S NEW 

LOGARITHMS 

2(KI,«)0O. 

and Edition, Royal Svo, doth, 31s. 



TABLE OF SEVEN-PLACE 
OF ALL NUMBERS UP TO 



SCHROEN (L.), SEVEN FIGURE LOGARITHMS OF 
NUMBERS FROM i TO 180,000, AND OF 
SINES, COSINES, TANGENTS. COTANGENTS 
TO EVERY 10 SECONDS OF THE QUAD- 
RANTS. 
Wiih a Table of Proportional Parts. 5th Edition, 
corrected and stereotyped. With a Description by Pro- 
fessor De Morgan. Imp. Svo, cloth, •js. 



SPENCER (W. G.). INVENTIONAL GEOMETRY. 

With a Preface by Herbert Spencer. Svo, cloth, is. 



VEGA'S LOGARITHMIC TABLES OF NUMBERS 
AND TRIGONOMETRICAL FUNCTIONS. 

Translated from the 40th or Dr. Bremiker's thoroughly 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. By W. L. F. Fisher, 
M.A., F.R.S.. Professor of Mathematics, St. Andrews. 
Royal Svo, stereotype, cloth boards, 7 J. 

Williams &• Norgale, i.f fiertrietta St., Cmfnf Garden, London, W. C. 



CHEMISTRY AND ANATOMY 47 



DITTMAR (PROF. W.}. CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC. 

Pait I. — A Collectiuti oi TnMes, Maiheowlical, Chcfnicfil, and 
Pliysical, foe tlic use of Chcmisls, elc. Svo, cloths &■ ttvlv, 

DITTMAR (PROF. W.)- EXERCISES IN QUANTI- 
TATIVE CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 

W'ilh a short Trealisc on Gas AnalyaLs, Svo, cloth, 101. 61/. 

FISCHER-KHNG. EXERCISES IN PREPARATION 
OF ORGANIC COMPOUNDS. 

ByPmf. Eniil Fischer. Translated, wilh pe-miissionof theAuthor, 
from IhE Fourth German Edilion, Ly Aichibald Kling, F.I.C. and 
Edition. Crown gvo, cloth, u. 6/. 

HOFF (J. H. VAN'T). STUDIES IN CHEMICAL 

DYNAMICS. 

Revised and enlarged by Dr. Ernst Cohen. Asbistant in the Chemical 
LahCiraLorv of the University of Anisterdain. Tian&liled by ThoinaA 
Ewan, M.Sc, I'h.D., Demonstrator -of Chemistry in the Yorkshire 
College, Leeds. Eoyal Svo, cloth, loj. 6ii. 

spalteholz (wernhr professor of 
anatomy in the university at leip- 
zig), hand atlas of human anatomy. 

With the ad-vice of Wilhelm Hi:?. Traji^ilated from Iht^ Third 
German Edition by Lewellys 1''. Earlier, with a I'refnce by Franklin 
P. Mall. Viil. I. — Bones. Joints, LiEaments: Vol. IL — Rejjntms, 
Muscles. Faicise, Heart, Blood -vessels. 4I0, cloth, each 14.T. 61/, netL 



SCHREBER'S MEDICAL INDOOR GYMNASTICS. 

Ot a System of Hygienic Exerci.'ss fur Home' Ui.e, I0 be practised 
anywhere: without appaiatus or a-ssiisiance by young or old i>i eilher 
sex, for the preservalloii of health and gKneral activity, by D. G. M. 
SchreliEi. M.D. Uevised and Supfilfnnrjnlfd by Rudolf Graefe, 
M.D., Tru-nslated from the 26th (.ierinflii Editioni by Herbert A. 
Day. With I'laies and 45 Illustiatii'ns in ttie Te*L 31. nelc 

" The exercises described, when efficiently used, will undoubtedly 
bfi of value in !,tieog then lag and developing the iTttiscular system. 
The description.s of the exercises and the figures in the text arc cscel- 
lenl." — Physicion am/ Sur^'cBii. 

''Well worthy of the a.tteiitson of those »hii go in for regular 
physical training as a means for the preservation of health." — 

"A very sensible liltle treatise," — GJasgam flernld, 

WiUinms V Morgatr, Jf Htarirlta St., Covetit Criirdtn, London, W.C. 



